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Subject: Police-Fire Integration 





The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
is olten asked if it has defined a policy with respect 
to “integration” of the police and fire services of 
municipal government. In years past the subject has 
received consideration by the Executive Committee. 
The consensus has been that IACP leave matters ol 
local government structure to elected officials of the 
community for determination, since they reflect the 
opinions of the citizenry. 

Early in the 1950's a few public administration 
experts advanced the proposition that long-range 
economy and better utilization of manpower would 
be obtained by having one department of public 
salety, headed by one director and manned by public 
salety officers, to perform the law enforcement and 
lire-lighting functions. 

This proposal was an elaboration upon and reline- 
ment of the practice in a very few residential suburbs 
in the United States and of some 24 cities in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, largely in the smaller popu- 
lation groups. 

The 1950's were prolific in literature on the sub 
ject, pro and con, for it was in these postwar years 
that the city fathers could no longer postpone salary 
increases to keep pace with living costs or ignore 
pleas to shorten the work week of police and firemen. 

Illinois enacted in 1957 a statute calling for a 
10-hour police week and a 56-hour week for firemen. 
Faxes, already near the limit of public acceptance 
in some communities, could not be stretched to ab 
sorb the cost imposed by this law. 

In that year, six Illinois cities—Champaign, Elgin, 
Evanston, Highland Park, Park Forest and Rock 
Falls—utilized the available police and fire personnel 
in such manner as to live within their budgets and 
mect requirements of the law. This was accom 
plished through partial combination of police-fire 
duties, as discussed in articles in this issue by Chiet 
Hubert. G. Kelsh, of Evanston, and Chief Milan N. 
Plavsic, of Park Forest. 

Phe “police-fire cooperative services” in these six 
cities and in Glencoe, which had fully consolidated 
the two services in 1954, aroused considerable oppo- 
sition, with result that early this year House Bill 91 
was introduced in the Illinois General Assembly for 
the purpose of preventing policemen from performing 
fire-lighting duties in communities between 10,000 
and 500,000 population. This proposed bill brought 
forth immediate opposition to its passage from offi- 
cials of the affected cities and of the Illinois Munici- 
pal League, who pointed out that it would reduce 
their police and fire salaries, increase taxes and lower 
standards of their public safety services. The Illinois 


Association of Chiefs of Police declined to go on 
record favoring the bill. Latest word from Illinois is 
that the bill will die in the Assembly this year. 

Another type of pressure-crisis sparked experimen 
tation with police-fire cooperative services in the 
city of Winston-Salem, North Carolina: the problem 
ol providing adequate police and fire services in a 
large residential suburb annexed by the city. Partial 
integration of the services was put into operation in 
the annexed district, and in this issue Chief James 
I. Waller discusses what was done and how it works 

Similar circumstances may arise as the nation’s 
population follows predicted growth patterns which 
will require police chiefs in other areas to provide 
effective law enlorcement with litthe or no increase 
in. Manpower. 

In the wealth of material on the subject, there is 
lrequent mention of a “trend” toward consolidation 
or integration of police-lire services. Present obsei 
vation indicates that such a trend exists only on paper 
Depending upon what the term “integration” is in 
tended to mean, there are today from 13 to some 30 
cities which have complete, partial or a very little 
unification of police-fire duties—the majority of these 
cities in the under 15,000 population group or essen 
tially residential communities in metropolitan areas 
Six cities have experimented with the plan and alter 
periods of time varying from six months to several 
years have returned to the traditional police and 
lire departments. Five cities in recent years have 
voted down some form olf integration. 

There are in the United States 17,183 municipali 
ties and 17,198 townships and towns (1957 Census 
of Governments). ‘There are 3,883 incorporated 
places (cities, towns, villages, etc.) of 5,000 or more 
population. 

If 50 incorporated places had combined police 
lire services it would be considerably less than one 
per cent of the total. The conclusion may safely 
be drawn that in the years 1783-1961 cities in the 
United States in the overwhelming majority favo 
separate police and fire departments. 


Those administrators who adamantly refuse to 
concede that in certain types of communities the 
plan may have merit can be comforted by the above 
figures. ‘Those who believe changing social patterns 
and increasing density of population will require 
the police forces of tomorrow to adapt to new con- 
cepts of law enforcement organization may apply 
their perceptive and planning skills to drawing up 
blueprints for administrative techniques that will 
meet the conditions as they arise. 
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The Critical -- Objective Viewpoint 


Specializatiou 
Carriers 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, California 


The subject of police-fire department integration 
is a recurring one, particularly among city officials 
concerned with the mounting costs of operating these 
two indispensable, but expensive, city departments 
Che greatest expense, of course, is in the matter of 
personnel. City officials, sorely put to keep down 
the ever-mounting budgets, often cast hopeful eyes 
at the possibility of integrating the two departments 


Police-fire department cooperation, which is inte 
gration of a sort, has always existed between these 
two “protection” forces within a community. For 
example, police officers assist in traffic problems at 
the scenes of fires; they lend professional assistance 
in discovering and apprehending the culprits who 
pull “false alarms,” and on innumerable occasions 
have apprehended and prosecuted “fire bugs” o1 
arsonists. The latter falls within the category ol 
crime and is a violation of the penal code. Police 
officers frequently discover fires while patrolling 
their beats and are instrumental in getting the fire 
laddies promptly to the scene via radio communica- 
tion, thus contributing to the preservation of lives, 
property and money. So there are many ways in 
which police officers already do much to assist in 
fire prevention, to aid at the scenes of fires and in 
the apprehension of those who start fires or turn in 
false alarms. 


However, this is not integration in the true sense 
of the word. If by integration we mean to unite, o1 
to form into one whole, to make one department 
when there are now two, I believe that we will run 
into many difficulties. Granting that in small com 
munities a workable integrated police-fire depart 
ment can function satisfactorily, it would seem that 
in larger, more metropolitan areas the very neces- 
sity of “specialization” itself would preclude the amal 
gamation of the two. 


Even within the duties of law enforcement itself, 
the necessity for “specialization’” in some depart- 
ments amounts almost to fragmentation. I refer to 
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@ The blunt truth is that while the average police officer 
has too much fo do, the average fireman, at times, has too 
little. 


@ in small communities a workable integrated police-fire 
department can function satisfactorily. 


@ In larger, more metropolitan areas, the need for special- 
ization would seem to preclude amalgamation of the two 
services. 


®@ Amalgamation is not the answer, but there are areas in 
which fire service can extend assistance. 


@ it might be more fitting to integrate the fire depart- 
ment with the licensing or building inspection departments. 


x * * * 4 


the cleavage in some departments among the uni 
formed divisions; between traffic and patrol. I re- 
ler also to the investigative, or plainclothes division, 
even to the extent of differing philosophies between 
the regular detective and juvenile divisions; and 
also between criminal investigators and the vice 
squads. It is difficult, as the growth problem _be- 
comes more and more acute, to bring into proper 
focus and understanding, the variety of divisions and 
units that exist within police departments themselves. 
Yet, all of these various divisions or departments 
in the police service do have the saving common de 
nominator of “law enforcement.” To “integrate” 
lire fighting and its technical preventive techniques 
would be to introduce a new and different element 
which, I am afraid, would not be acceptable to the 
dedicated law enforcement officer or the fire-fighter. 


The truth of the matter is that there is already 
more than sufficient work for a police officer to per 
form, at every moment he is on duty. City fathers 
realize that most police departments are operating 
“shorthanded.” The department with sufficient man- 
power to perform the essential day by day routine 
duties which police departments are called upon to 
perform in these days of rapid communications and 
transportation is a rarity. True, most of the routine 
duties are non-criminal, but we are required to dis- 
charge them nevertheless. 

On the other hand, the average fireman on duty 
has more leisure time, certainly more than the police 
officer, and this is the problem of the city fathers. 
Che blunt truth is that while the average police of- 
ficer has too much to do, the average fireman, at 
times, has too little. Thus the city fathers seek to 
find a satisfactory method to “integrate” the two. 

Firemen historically resist the introduction of any 
new duties, yet there are some which they could very 
well perform, many of which have been assigned to 
police departments yet have nothing to do with law 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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The fact is that fire and police services have been 
or are being integrated, totally or partially, in a 
growing number of communities. This fact we 


should face squarely. I should like to review with 
you what fire-police integration means; why it is 
happening; where it is happening; and what the fire 
and the police services should do about it. 

In speaking at Pasadena nine years ago, I said to 


a large group of fire chiefs: “I submit to you that 
they (the proponents of total integration) are on the 


wrong track. I don’t think it is practical.” That 
statement endeared me to the men in the room that 
day and it has been widely quoted. I thought I 


was right then. 


In those days we had little experience with inte 
gration. We thought of it as total integration into 
one department manned with public safety officers. 
Some experiments with it had been far from satis- 
factory, which, incidentally, is still true in some 


places. 


Poday we have had more experience. We know 
that part of our problem then, and now, is in’ the 
meaning of the word “integration” itself. It means 
different things to different people. 


Io some people, a simple consolidation of fire 
and police communications is “integration.” To 
others entirely separate fire and police departments 
under a single director of public safety is integration. 
In some places partial integration means a_ public 
salety department which combines the operations of 
lire and police departments but retains them as 
separate organizations with public salety officers as- 
signed to each. And finally, to many people inte- 
gration means total integration which eliminates 
separate departments of fire and police, establishes 
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tre Tuteqratiou 


By JOHN D. HOLSTROM 


Professor, School of Criminology 
University of California 


Berkeley, California 


Mr. Holstrom, retired Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 
and President of the [ACP in 1957-58, presented this addres 
before the 85th Annual Conference of the International As 
sociation of Fire Chiefs in Los Angeles, Calif., September 
1958. The current trends he observed three years ago remair 
much the same today. 


a department ol public safety staffed with public 
safety officers who are supposed to be equally capable 
of performing fire and police functions 


For this confusing group of definitions, I would 
like to propose a substitute: “Integration consists ol 
a consolidation of fire and police functions justified 
by the physical and social factors and other conditions 
in a community.” 


Chis could mean a consolidation from partial to 
total. If so understood it might tend to avoid mis 
conceptions and misunderstandings which have led 
us into some difliculties. 


In any event, I now believe that my [lat opposition 
to integration as expressed in 1949 was in errot 
Part of my difficulty then was with the word 
“integration.” 

It is now evident that in some localities in varying 
degree it does work. In others it has been tried and 
abandoned. 


I believe its possibility or its operation should be 
viewed objectively and carefully in any given com 
munity. I think the time is past when the fire on 
police services should present blanket opposition as 
a matter of principle. 


here is no doubt that in some communities fire 
police integration is here to stay. I believe that some 
degree of integration is possible in some communities; 
that it is impractical in others; and that total inte 
gration has relatively limited application, at present, 


in this country. 


WHY INTEGRATION? 
The basic reason for interest in fire and police in 
tegration is that local governments are forced to 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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The Opposition’s Viewpoint 


cu Yensey Chiefs 
Report pAdversely 


Executive Board in 1959 study finds no sub 
stantial results in practical application and 
a paucity of information on personnel se 
lection, training and supervision. 


\ study of police-fire services integration was con 
ducted in 1959 by the New Jersey Association of 
Chiefs of Police under the direction of Chief John 
F. McGinty, East Orange, N. J. As a result, on re 
commendation of its Executive Board, the Associa 
tion adopted a resolution declaring its unalterable 
opposition to the theory ol police-fire integration. 


Below is the report submitted by the NJACP Ex 


ecutive Board. 


REVIEW OF INFORMATION 

Members of the Executive Board have reviewed all 
available material on the theory and practice of this 
subject. 


The latest available information discloses that only 
23 cities of the thousands in the United States have 
inaugurated integration of services. The practice 
varies from total integration to partial, and eight 
cities were reported to be experimenting. It is also 
reported that seven cities have abandoned or rejected 
integration. 


There is no information available denoting a pai 
ticle of uniformity of thought in administration, 
organization or operations of integrated services. Ol 
the 23 cities practicing integration, only a few re 
ported on the mentioned phases. ‘The reports over- 
looked the importance of specifics of the mentioned 
phases and, where reported briefly, varied to extremes. 
It is very noticeable that no reports are available 


from the cities wherein integration was abandoned. 


In the review of the articles and reports on the 
subject, it was noted that there was a majority of 
authors and reporters in favor of integration of serv 
ices. But of all of those in favor, none were engaged 
in the practical administration of a law enforcement 
agency or a fire department. 


It is important that no recognized organization has 
officially approved integration of services, though 
the subject has been of considerable interest, pro and 
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con, in the publications of some organizations and 


in conferences of members The International As- 


l 


sociation of Fire Fighters has, by resolution, opposed 
integration. The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers questions the value of integration. There is no 


report or any mention in all the reviews made by the 
Executive Board of added cost in fire insurance rates 


to a community because of disfavor of integration by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
FINDINGS 

\ll reports and articles indicated the origin of 
the theory of integration was based on economy 


through the utilization of the work time of firemen. 
[his is not openly stated as the basic reason for the 
theory, merely inferred. There is a report of a survey 
conducted in one fire department of the actual use 
of work time of firemen, proving full utilization of 
man hours. It is believed that the publication by fire 
administrators of reports of such surveys would elimi- 
nate the inference of lack of utilization of work time 
ol firemen. 

\nother theoretical phase of the economy of inte- 
gration is that it will place more man hours on the 
It is the opinion of 
the Executive Board that this is merely window dress- 


street to perform police duties. 


ing to make the theory of integration acceptable to 
administrators of undermanned police departments. 
\n analysis by the Executive Board is hereinafter 
presented on this phase of the theory. 

Still another presentation for integration is the 
theory that the patrol units can discover and extin- 
guish small fires, eliminating unnecessarily calling 
It is believed there is 
ereat danger in this, for administrators of fire de- 


out heavy fire equipment. 


partments can readily report experiences in which 
large fires grew out of small fires not contained in the 
beginning due to insufficient manpower and equip- 
ment, 


Careful study of reports and articles indicates there 
is no accepted definition of the phrase, “police-fire 
integration.’ There is very litthe mention made of the 
phases of administration and organization. As to op- 
erations, about the only information available consists 
of theoretical phases of economy of the so-called utili- 
zation of manpower and equipment. The concept of 
economy is presented on a general basis of operations 
and there are no details of the many factors experi- 
enced in practical application. The only positive 
information given is the title of personnel, “public 


safety officer.” 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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Iu Wiustou- Salem, 
North Carolina 


By JAMES I. WALLER 


Chief of Police 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


@ in Winston-Salem, specially trained fire-police patrols 
were set up in 1957 to solve problem of extending safety 
services to annexed territory. 


@ The patrols served in the new fire company district, pri- 
marily for fire duties and secondarily for law enforcement 
duties. 


@ Neither the police nor fire department has lost its 
identity, but relationships between members of both have been 
improved. 


@ Studies are now under way to determine if the plan 
should be extended to some other areas of the city. 


en ae Ss 


In the last decade there have been few munici 
palities in the United States which have not been 
confronted with the problem of providing necessary 
and essential services to newly annexed territory and 
citizens. Diminishing sources of revenue and the high 
cost of personal services have forced, of necessity, the 
officials and leaders in American municipalities to 
seek new avenues of approach in order that the cities’ 
responsibilities to their people might be fulfilled. The 
City of Winston-Salem, North Carolina has been no 
exception. 


In Winston-Salem, on January 1, 1957, considerable 
territory and population was added as the result of 
annexation. Prior to this date—over a period of 
several months—intensive study was made of the 
manner in which fire and police services would be 
provided in one of the larger sections of the annexed 
territory. This study was conducted by members 
of the Public Safety Committee and the Board of 
Aldermen, the governing body, interested city offi- 
cials and several of the community's leading busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, all of whom worked 
together in harmony seeking new means whereby the 
public would be better served at a lower cost. <A 
great deal of thought was given to the conventional 
mehods of providing fire and police services. In 
addition, the study group (1) contacted officials in 
cities in which fire and police services had been 
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From Viewpoint of Experience 








integrated, wholly or in part, (2) visited cities in 
which this plan had been inaugurated and apparently 
is working successfully, and (3) reviewed available 
information and data. 


By way of background, Winston-Salem is an indus 
trial community, recognized as a leader in the manu 
facture of tobacco products, electronic equipment, 
furniture and textile products, among many others. 
Its boundaries embrace 31 square miles of land and 
some 115,000 persons. 


Also, in January, 1957, Mr. John M. Gold, City 
Manager, recommended to the Board of Aldermen 
that a new fire company, Fire Company No. 8, be 
activated. The territory to be assigned to the new 
company included high-value residences, a college 
places of public assembly, a hospital, suburban trad 
ing areas and a few small industries. 


The City Manager specifically recommended that 
the Fire Department be authorized to operate on an 
experimental basis a fire-police patrol in connection 
with the new fire company. The recommendations 
stipulated that 14 men would be assigned to the 
company, and four men would be on duty at all 
times. Two of the four would be on duty at the 
station ready to drive the pumper truck to a fire, 
and the other two would patrol the assigned area 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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Iu Evanscteu, Mlinoce 


By HUBERT G. KELSH 
Chief of Police 
Evanston, Illinois 


Chief Kelsh discusses the Evanston combined police-fire pro- 
gram, making clear that it 

@ is not an “integrated” department arrangement, but 
a cooperative service, stressing the overall important factor 
of strengthening initial response to a fire alarm; 


@ is not geared to the primary goal of saving money at 
any risk, although economy gave initial impetus to the 
program; 


@ is not intended to be a model for other communities, 
but is tailor-made for the Evanston community, to give its 
citizens the maximum public safety service; and 


@ is not intended to make policemen out of firemen—or 
vice versa. 


The City of Evanston, Illinois, the site of North 
western University, with a population of approxi- 
mately 80,000, is situated on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan and is bordered on the south by the 
City of Chicago, on the west by Skokie and on the 
north by Wilmette. The city operates under a council- 
manager form of government; the Honorable John R. 
Kimbark is mayor, and Bert W. Johnson is city mana 
ger. Although Evanston’s total area of 8.3 square 
miles is primarily residential, the city has a fair 
amount of diversified industry. 


HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


In 1956, when the 1957 budget was being formu- 
lated, Evanston was faced with the need to reduce the 
firemen’s and policemen’s work week by an average 
of 17 per cent. This reduction would have necessi 
tated the recruitment of as many as 30 new police- 
men and firemen if conventional shifts and operating 
methods had been retained. However, after consider 
ing a number of alternatives, it was decided to hire 
only 14 additional policemen and no additional fire 
men, and to institute a police-fire “cooperative” pro 
gram under which the newly recruited policemen 
would assist firemen in fighting fires. Then, early 
in 1958, it was decided to increase the number olf 
“cooperative police officers,’ and 100 policemen vol 
unteered for training in firefighting and became eli 
gible for a thirty dollar per month pay allowance 
upon successful completion of the course. 

\t the time the cooperative program was unde 
taken, and also early in 1958, when it was given its 
present form, the following advantages were expected 
to be derived: (1) a faster and larger initial response 
to fires—probably the one most important factor in 
fire-lighting—because police cars already in motion, 
as well as fire equipment proceeding from fire sta- 
tions, respond to fire alarms in accordance with a 
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well designed plan; (2) more trained men available 
at major fires, where more manpower is needed, and 
a very large trained pool of 200 men available for any 
major disasters involving fires; (3) greater job satisfac- 
tion for policemen, whose range of skills and duties 
was widened, and whose compensation was increased 
accordingly; and (4) savings calculated at $70,000 per 
year because the program allowed reducing the city’s 
total force required for the protection of persons and 
property by 16 men. 

It must be emphasized that while the financial as- 
pect was the initial impetus to this program, the 
primary goal was not the saving of money at any 
risk; if this savings could be accomplished, however, 
through some new method of operation, and Evans- 
ton’s citizens could still receive the same—or better— 
protection from fire hazards than they might expect 
under the former, conventional program, thai, then, 





was our goal. 

In March of 1958, after almost two years of prepar- 
ation and study, the city’s first complete Police-Fire 
[raining Program got under way. Members of the 
police department were given the opportunity to 
volunteer for training under this program, and, at 
present writing, over 100 members of the department 
have received this training. 

Che first course, consisting of forty hours and con- 
ducted primarily by fire department instructors, was 
divided into two sections: Section I, for commanding 
officers who received classroom instruction, empha- 
sized administration and supervision of personnel 
engaged in the cooperative program, with basic fire 
fighting instruction secondary. Section II, which 
was for the patrolmen, included classroom instruc- 
tion as well as active drill work. The men were 
instructed in various phases of basic fire fighting 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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Iu Park Forest, 
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By COL. MILAN N. PLAYVSIC, Director 


Department of Public Safety 
Park Forest, Illinois 





@ The Park Forest ity, a idential suburb, in 
1957 faced a manpower problem requiring a solution without 
additional revenues. 


@ To strengthen available reserve manpower in emer- 
gencies, a combined police-fire program was initiated. 


@ Neither department lost its identity, and none of the 
many objections raised by opponents prior to adoption of the 
program have been realized. 


@ Higher levels of pay have improved morale and per- 
mitted recruitment of high calibre personnel for both de- 
partments. 


On May I, 1957, Park Forest, a residential suburb 
of Chicago with a population of 30,000, began a 
program of training police personnel in the duties of 
firemen and firemen in the duties of police officers. 


Separate police and fire departments were re- 
tained, and no changes were made in the regulat 
duties of police or fire personnel. However, police 
personnel assist at fire and resuscitator calls and are 
available to respond to off-duty fire calls, if re- 
quired. Firemen regularly assist police officers in 
the performance of station duties, such as finger- 
printing, mugging preparation of records. 


Base salaries of police and fire personnel are in- 
creased by $50 per month in recognition of the 
additional value resulting from their special training. 
Compensation at the rate of $3 per call is made for 
all off-duty responses. 


The principal reason for training police and fire 
personnel in the duties of the other department was 
to strengthen the available manpower situation in 
emergencies. The revenue available to the munici- 
pal government in this residential community with 
restricted commercial areas and little industrial de- 
velopment, is quite limited. Serious fires and police 
emergencies are rare. Nevertheless, it is essential 
that the community be prepared with adequate man- 
for the occasional serious emergencies that 
arise. Combination of duties appeared to be the 
most effective method of obtaining the necessary 
reserve Manpower, 


powel 


The program began to 
week alter training began. 


prove its value within a 
\ police officer on patrol 
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entered a burning house and took effective action to 
contain the fire. What could easily have been a serious 
fire was extinguished by the fire department with 
small loss to the owner. Many incidents of a similar 
nature have taken place during the two and one-half 
years that the program has been in operation. 


In addition to the specific instances of direct bene 
fits, the community has enjoyed other advantages 
from the program. The better understanding by po 
lice and fire personnel of the duties of the other de 
partment has led to many instances of close coopera 
tion between personnel who are traditional rivals 
The higher levels of pay have improved morale and 
have aided in the recruitment of high calibre per- 
sonnel for both departments. In the case of serious 
emergencies, the off-shift response has been increased 
approximately one hundred per cent. It is estimated 
that to provide equivalent protection with additional 
police and fire personnel would increase salary costs 
between 40 and 50 per cent. 


None of the many objections raised by opponents 
of the program prior to its adoption have been real 
ized in actual operation. 


As Chief of Police, I would like 
the station work performed by firemen has made pos 
sible an increase of 30 per cent in patrol mileage 
without any increase in manpower or equipment 


point out that 


Fire Chief Olaf Sorenson emphasizes that the train 
ing of police officers in fire fighting has provided 
a stronger first response to fires and, most important, 


has made available for off-shift| response a much 
larger reserve of trained men 
1961 The Police Chief 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 











This 4¥2 power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 

















FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


















CLASSIFYING- 
COMPARING 
FINGER 
LIES 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 


Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 16¥2” x 14%” x 1012” 













@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
@ NO SHADING 













FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 


This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 





































Favrot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 











any size and are pre- 


FAU 40) B } | [om arranged in their 

proper sequence ac- 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. cording to the Henry 
System of classifica- 


see tion using the latest 
Detection & Identification Equipment F.B.1. extensions where 
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Definitions-Facts 


CITIES IN “INTEGRATED” CATEGORY 


“Integration” of police and fire services, while 
loosely applied to a group of cities, is not accurate 
in describing the existing type or degree of unifi- 


cation. The list has been broken down here undet 
what is considered more appropriate terms. 


CONSOLIDATED SERVICES 


The cities in this group are examples of true inte- 


gration, in which the police-fire services are unified 
in one department of public safety. 
Dearborn, Mich. (135,000) 
Edgewood, Pa. (5,000) 
Fox Point, Wis. (6,500) 
Glencoe, Ill. (8,600) 
Grosse Pte. Shores, Mich. (2,000) 
Grosse Pte. Woods, Mich. (18,000) 
Milton-Freewater, Ore. (4,200) 
North Augusta, S. C. (8,900) 
Oak Park, Mich. (2,800) 
Oakwood, Ohio (10,000) 
Dayton P. O. 
River Hills, Wis. (1,200) 
Sewickley Hts., Pa. (820) 
Sunnyvale, Calif. (35,000) 


COOPERATIVE SERVICES 

In these cities, all in Illinois, some patrols perform 
police-fire duties, but identity of the two services is 
preserved, with a chief heading each department: 
Champaign (40,000) Highland Park (25,000) 
Elgin (48,000) Park Forest (28,000) 
Evanston (74,000) Rock Falls (10,261) 


PARTIALLY COOPERATIVE SERVICES 

These cities have adapted cooperative services in 
specilic areas: 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. (63,000) Has a_ security 
patrol specially trained in fire-police-rescue duties: 
operates under police chief except on a fire call. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. (88,000) Has police-tire 
olficers operating in fire company district set up fon 
recently annexed territory. 


PLAN ABANDONED OR REJECTED 

Buena Park, Calif. (10,000) Citizens voted to 
have separate fire and police departments in 1956. 

Hawthorne, Calif. (31,000) Had volunteer fire- 
inen, two paid firemen serving under police chief, but 
in 1951 set up separate fire department. 

Lincoln, Neb. (99,000) —In 1957 six-month ex- 
periment in utilizing firemen for police service was 
abandoned. 
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Plans for consolidating police and fire services were 
rejected or never put into effect in Peoria, Ill 
(113,000), Whitefish Bay, Wis. (15,000), Shorewood 
Wis., (16,000), and West Miami, Fla. (6,500) 


DRIVER’S RECORD NEED NOT BE SHOWN 


An amendment to New York’s Vehicle and Trattlic 
Law, effective October 1, permits separation of the 
two portions of a chauffeur’s or operator's license and 
provides that the driver is required to exhibit only 
the license section to a police officer when making 
an arrest or issuing a ticket. The “record of con 
victions” portion of the license, however, must be 
displayed to the court or to a Department of Motor 
Vehicles representative at a hearing. 

Lawmakers and motor vehicle administrators have 
believed for some time that having to display his 
history of violations to an arresting officer has been 
unfair to the motorist, reports the New York Stat 
Department of Motor Vehicles, since the police offi 
cer’s actions may be influenced by the knowledge of 
the driver’s previous record. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Consti- 
tution and Rules of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Inc., notice is hereby given: 

1. That the 68th Annual Conference of the Associ- 
ation will be held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal, Que., Canada, September 30 through Oc- 
tober 5, 1961. 

2. That the program for Saturday, September 30, 
1961, will be devoted to reception of and special 
meetings with members and visitors from outside 
the United States and Canada; 

3. That the annual meeting of the Association’s 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p.m., Sun- 
day, October 1, 1961, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in Montreal, Que. 

1. That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this Conference unless it has been 
duly considered by, and recommendation received 
thereon from, the Resolutions Committee, other 
appropriate committee, or section of the Associa- 
tion; and that all resolutions shall be submitted in 
writing either to the Executive Secretary in ad- 
vance of the opening date of the Conference, or to 
the Resolutions Committee, members of which will 
be designated by the President at the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference at 9:30 a.m., Monday, Oc- 
tober 2, 1961. 

5. That the Business Session of the 68th Annual 
Conference will be held at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1961, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal, Que. 

/s/ Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. 
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Inconspicuous antenna has spotlight 
appearance. Exclusive window 
mounted antenna bracket keeps 
cruiser constantly available for emer- 
gency use. 





Three lightweight, compact units — 
(1) true spotlight antenna (2) book- 
size chassis unit, and (3) easy read- 
ing indicator — all readily mounted 
from driver's seat without tools. 








RADAR SPEED CHECKS 
NOW EASIER, MORE ACCURATE, 
MORE RELIABLE... 


Installation is quick, simple and conven- 
ient. Cigar lighter plug-in. 


One or two man operation depending 
upon manpower and type of traffic. 


Meter is adaptable to all types of road- 
ways. Three switch-selected ranges — 
short, medium and long — to 500’ on 
cars (more on trucks). 


Meter provides clean, steady readings. 
Narrow beam — focuses on intended lane. 
Antenna is operable in any weather. No 
prongs or protrusions. No rain cover 
needed. 

Fully transistorized circuitry is not affected 
by extreme temperatures or rough han- 
dling. 


TWO YEAR GUARANTEE... 


covers all parts against defects in workmanship and material for 
two years, except transmitting tube is 2000 hours or one year. 


Write for Bulletin R-115 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 











Enforcement Report 
Data Retracted 


Preliminary Findings Found Unsubstantiated 


In a report of the IACP Field Service Division in 
1960, “The Long Range Effect of Enforcement on 
Driving Speeds,” it was stated that data appeared to 
support “rather well” a conclusion that “enforcement 
does not work to reduce the speeds at which drivers 
travel.” 


A check of the data gathered on Highway 14 in 
Wisconsin disclosed some disquieting facts. It was 
found—and this was not mentioned in the report— 
that the test site used in 1958 had to be moved in 
1959 because of the possible influence of construc- 
tion work in the area to a site at which no construc- 
tion work was underway. Without discussing all the 
differences in the two sites here, we know now that the 
data at the two locations should never have been 
compared. 


The report findings indicated that motorists trav- 
eled 7.36 miles per hour faster at the 1959 site than 
at the 1958 location. However, this difference could 
have resulted from the difference in the two locations 
rather than from the absence of police enforcement 
units at the first location in 1958 and the presence ol 
police at the new location in 1959. 


Thus, since the data gathered from the two loca- 
tions were not comparable, the conclusion, which the 
former Director of Research considered was supported 
“rather well,” is suspect and was not validated. 


Although this finding is enough to discredit the 
whole report, one additional set of data was compared 
which should not have been compared. As a check 
on the validity of all data collected, a set of control 
data was gathered on two days which were fundamen 
tally dissimilar. ‘The 1958 data was collected on No- 
vember 11, and the 1959 data on November 3. Since 
November 11—Veterans’ Day—is a legal holiday in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois, the possibility 
exists that an abnormal factor, holiday traffic, could 
have influenced the data. 


Phus, the control data is suspect. A comparison of 
data collected on these two days which are in this 
way dissimilar is not scientifically sound in terms ol 
this report. 


Currently, if municipal, county or state authorities 
are considering reduction of police budgets on the 
basis of this report, we suggest that these authori- 
ties be provided a copy of this statement indicating 
that IACP has withdrawn its support of the still un- 
proved supposition that enforcement does not reduce 
driver speeds. Until proven otherwise, [ACP supports 
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the rather universal belief that enforcement does 
reduce driver speeds. 

We are grateful that we have discovered the un 
substantiated conclusion before damage was done 
to the traffic law enforcement function of our police 
throughout the country. 

—Quinn Tamm, Director 
Field Service Division, [ACP 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEWIDE POLICE ACADEMY DESIGNATED 


A Joint Resolution of the House and Senate ol 
the State of Oklahoma has officially designated the 
Southwest Center for Law Enforcement Education 
at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, as the “offi 
cial education and training center for Oklahoma law 
enforcement officers.” This in effect gives Okla 
homa a statewide “police academy.” 

Adoption of the resolution was culmination of ef 
forts by Oklahoma Sheriff and Peace Officer's As 
sociation in upgrading law enforcement through a 
program of police education, with sound basic train 
ing as the first step toward professionalization. Plans 
are to go beyond basic and advanced technical train- 
ing, with a credit program leading to a certificate 
in police science or police administraton as soon as 
possible, and ultimately initiating a degree program. 

Sponsors of the measure felt it inadvisable to ask 
the Legislature for an appropriation of funds this 
year. Authors of the resolution are prepared to 
follow through at the next session of the Legislature 
to establish a state board, secure state funds to as 
sist the cities and adopt a certification program to be 


made compulsory as soon as possible. 


STATEWIDE COUNCIL 

A state committee, representative of all law en 
forcement agencies from all parts of the state, has 
been appointed. ‘'t has chcsen the name Oklahoma 
Council on Law Enforcement Education. Elected 
president of this Council is Chief Robert Lester of 
the Norman Police Department, a former member of 
the Highway Patrol. 

The Council plans to meet at least once each month 
to help the Center formulate its policies, conduct 
studies of what other states are doing, and recommend 
to the State Legislative Council the specific legis 
lation that should be studied and prepared for submis 
sion to the 1962 Legislature. 


FINANCING 

The 1961 Legislature did extend some help finan 
cially through legislation. It enacted a law author 
izing sheriffs to sell abandoned property after one 
year with money earmarked for law enforcement 
education. 

It also enacted a law definitely authorizing all 
cities and counties to spend money for law enforce 
ment if they desire. 

These laws were intended to overcome a_ ruling 
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FAVORED 
BY THE LAW 
IN 20 STATES 


Among the 20 state police organiza- 
tions that have chosen Dodge Police 
Pursuits is the famous California 
Highway Patrol. It alone operates 
nearly a thousand Dodges. Add to 
these states the innumerable coun- 
ties, cities and towns that also 
depend on Dodge for their law en- 
forcement transportation, and you 
come up with a very substantial 
number. Is there a reason for this 
overwhelming choice of Dodge Police 
Pursuits? Of course, there is. And it 
is based on cold, hard facts, not 
whim, sentiment, or snap judgment. 
Consider some of the facts. There 
are three basic Dodge Police Pursuit 
models: two- and four-door sedans 
on a 118” wheelbase; a two-door, 
six-passenger station wagon on a 
122” wheelbase. 





You can have them powered by a 
145 horsepower Economy Slant-6 
engine or one of five V8 engines 
developing 230, 260, 265, 305 and 
330 horsepower. Teamed up with 
this power selection is a choice of 
four transmissions: A heavy-duty 
3-speed manual; a heavy-duty 3- 
speed automatic for 6-cylinder 
models; and heavy-duty 2- and 3- 
speed automatics for 8-cylinder 
models. Those are the variables in 
Dodge Police Pursuits. Now for the 
standard equipment in all models: 
A tough, solid, rattle-free unitized 
body, protected inside and out by a 
seven-step dip and spray process 
that virtually immunized it against 
rust and corrosion. Torsion bars up 





front and off-center leaf springs in 
the rear that flatten bumps, steady 
the ride, make handling sure and 
easy. Total Contact brakes with 12” 
x 24)” drums, 251 square inches of 
braking area, and two brake cylin- 
ders on each front wheel. A 40-amp 
heavy-duty alternator that makes the 
standard 70 amp battery last longer 
by charging even at idle. Heavy-duty 
springs and Oriflow shock absorbers, 
front and rear. Foam front seat 
cushion. Electric windshield wipers. 
Heater and defroster. Call on your 
Dodge Dealer for more information 
about Dodge Police Pursuits and 
all the other equipment they can 
be supplied with to fit your most 
exacting police car requirements. 


DODGE POLICE PURSUITS 
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Governor ]. Howard Edmonson, seated, a forme 


prosecuting attorney, makes the Oklahoma “police 
academy” official with his signature as legislative 
authors and sponsors look on. Standing, |. to r., are 
Robert L. Bailey, Oklahoma Senate, one of the au 
thors of the resolution; U. 8. Marshal Mike McGrew, 
president of the Oklahoma Sheriff and Peace Offi 
cer’s Association; Ken Pyner and Leland Wolf, Okla 
homa House of Representatives. 


by the State Attorney General that sheriffs could 
not spend money flor these activities and caused 
some confusion about legality of certain types of 
statutory cities doing so. 


“In the meantime,” comments James Robinson, 
coordinator and legal consultant for the Center, “I 
believe this action will enable us to secure funds 
from foundations and private individuals, and I am 
conlident it will stimulate more local civic clubs to 
‘help send one policeman’ to school. We plan to 
have a one- or two-week basic school the second se- 
mester, date not set, whether we get any outside help 
or not. Then we will have one experience, at least to 
use for evidence of what can be, and ought to be, done 
at least twice a year. We will also have a six-week 
Highway Patrol Cadet School next summer.” 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING SERVICE 


The American Municipal Association is inaugu- 
rating a program of consultation to cities wishing 
technical help in collecting basic data necessary for 
complete transportation planning for traffic control, 
location of highways, street layout and design, off- 
street parking and other terminals, and mass transit. 
Phe service will not attempt to do the planning for 
the cities once the process is initiated. The pro 
gram, financed by a grant from the Automotive Safe 
ty Foundation, will be directed by Richard C. 
Cowdery, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Public 


Roads 
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GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE IN N. Y. CITY 


Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy recently 
announced establishment of a procedure for the pre 
sentation, processing and review of grievances fon 
the New York City Police Department. This is the 
first time in the history of the Department that a 
formal method has been defined for members of the 
force to follow in bringing complaints in connection 
with working conditions. 


Explaining that the new program is “designed to 
achieve a more harmonious and cooperative relation 
ship among the members of the various ranks, and 
to increase employee morale, thereby increasing quali 
ty of police service to the public,” Commissioner 
Murphy emphasized that the directive should not be 
construed as “abrogating or diminishing the duty and 
responsibility of every member of the force to obey 
and carry out promptly the provisions of the Rules 
and Procedures, directives and all lawful orders and 
He added, “Orders must be obeyed 


and grievance procedures invoked later.’ This is 


instructions.” 
how the procedures are defined: 


DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTIVE NO. 50 


As used herein, the following terms shall have the 
meanings indicated: 
(a) “Member” means a member of the _ police 
force of the Police Department 


(b) “Commanding Officer” means the immedi 
ate commanding officer of the member claiming th 
grievance. 

(c) “Reviewing Officer” means the superior ol 
ficer in charge of the next higher command or level 
above the commanding officer of the member origi 
nating the grievance. 

(d) “Board” means the Joint Personnel Rela 
tions Board to be composed of three members, as 
follows: A Deputy Commissioner or other designee 
of the Police Commissioner, who shall serve as Chan 
man of the Board; the Chief Inspector or his designee; 
the president or other officer of the line organization 
which represents members of the rank of the membet 
originating the grievance. 

(e) “Line Organization” shall mean and include 
the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, the Sergeants 
Benevolent Association, the Lieutenants’ Benevolent 
Association, the Captains’ Endowment \ssociation, 
the Policewomen’s Endowment Association, the Dc 
tectives’ Endowment Association, of the Police Dé 
partment of the City of New York 


(f) “Grievance” shall mean a claimed violation 
misinterpretation 01 inequitable application of the 
existing rules, procedures or regulations applicable 
to the Police Department, but the term “grievance’ 
shall not refer to or include rates of pay, retirement 
allowances, disciplinary matters or any other matte 
specially treated by law, rule or regulation, or any 
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Today J had my party 
There was ice cream and cake 
Jt didn't rain 

My puppy bebaved 

And only two people 

didn't bring presents 

J did my poem 


the one about the cat and 


the dish and the moon 
and J looked very beautiful 
in my dress that makes noise 





Your delight is even greater than hers...for you know that 
she will be secure through all her growing years. And, once 
she is grown, the same Prudential insurance that protects 
her now can help provide for your own retirement. Prudential 
calls it Two-Way Protection. See your Prudential Agent. 








other matter which is reviewable pursuant to law, or 
rule or regulation having the force and effect of law. 

Every member of the force shall have the right to 
present his grievance in accordance with the proced- 
ure provided him, free from coercion, interference, 
restraint or reprisal. 

The informal resolutions of differences for griev 
ances is urged and encouraged at all levels of super- 
vision. 


Commanding Officers and Reviewing Officers shall 
promptly consider grievances presented to them and, 
within the scope of their authority, take such neces- 
sary action as is required herein. 


Commanding Officers, Reviewing Olficers and 
members of the Joint Personnel Relations Board 
shall consider objectively the merits of grievances, 
with due consideration to the harmonious inter- 
relationship that is sought to be achieved among all 
members of the force and for the good of the Police 
Department. 


Grievances shall be processed according to the 
lollowing procedure: 


(a) First Stage —A member who feels that 
he has been aggrieved may orally present the griev- 
ance to his Commanding Officer who shall care- 
fully consider the matter, and within five days 
make a determination and advise the member ol 
decision. 


(b) Second Stage — If the grievance is not ad- 
justed, the member may, within ten days after noti- 
fication of the decision, seek the following review: 
‘The member shall reduce the grievance to writing on 
Form U. F. 49 (in triplicate), setting forth a concise 
resumé of the grievance and the results of the pro- 
ceedings at Stage One. He shall forward two copies 
to the designated Reviewing Officer and retain one 
copy for his own use. The Reviewing Officer shall 
forward one copy to the Commanding Officer re- 
questing his comments. The Reviewing Officer, 
promptly and within twenty days of receipt of the 
grievance, shall carefully consider said grievance, 
make a determination, and notify the member and 
the Commanding Officer of his decision. 


(©) Third Stage —If the grievance is still not 
adjusted, the member may, within ten days after 
notification of the decision of the Reviewing Offi 
cer, seek further review as follows: The member 
shall prepare a report on U. F. 49 (in quintuplicate) 
setting forth a resumé of the grievance and the re- 
sults of the proceedings at Stages One and Two. He 
shall forward four copies of the report through of- 
ficial channels to the Chairman, Joint Personnel 


The many IACP members who have inquired 
about personnel review boards, grievance commit- 
tees, etc., may wish to note for special reference the 
New York grievance procedure. Ed. 
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Relations Board, retaining one copy for his own 
use. The Board shall forward one copy to the Re 
viewing Officer, requesting his comments thereon. 

The Joint Personnel Relations Board shall meet 
at least once a month on a date designated by the 
Chairman, and shall promptly consider all griey 
ances referred to it for review. The Board shall 
permit the member and his representative to be 
present and to present oral or written statements. 


The Board shall make a determination and noti 
fy the member, his Commanding Officer and_ the 
Reviewing Officer of its decision within sixty days of 
the receipt of the grievance. Where the matter is not 
adjusted, the Board shall refer the grievance to the 
Police Commissioner for final determination, if the 
member so requests. 


At every stage of these procedures, the member and 
the officers considering the grievance shall work for 
a satisfactory adjustment. At any stage, the Com 
manding Officer, the Reviewing Officer, and the 
Board shall have the right to summon the member 
and any and all persons considered necessary to thi 
equitable adjustment of the grievance. Proceedings 
shall be informal. 

The Chairman of the Joint Personnel Relations 
Board shall take such steps to implement the pro 
visions of this directive as are necessary for the propei 
and effective operation of the procedures provided 
for herein. He shall resolve questions as to juris- 
dictional responsibility of Commanding Officers and 
Reviewing Officers and shall work out the opera 
tional details of the program. For these purposes, the 
Chairman is authorized to issue orders and instruc 
tions through the Chief Inspector not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Directive. 

The grievance procedure established hereinbefore 
is designed to operate within the framework of, 
and is not intended to abolish or supersede, exist 
ing rules and procedures providing for additional 
methods of redress. These include, but are not 
limited to, the existing rights of a member to re 
quest a change of detail or assignment (Chapter 
2/48.1 and 48.2) or to request an interview with 
the Police Commissioner (Chapter 2/46.0) 


Automobile Statistics 
passenger cars in the United States in 1960 set the 


Factory sales of 6,674,796 


second highest record in history, being topped only 
by the record year of 1955. Sales of trucks and 
buses brought total motor vehicle factory sales fon 
last year to 7,869,271. 
ownership of motor vehicles and the number of 
miles driven, the Automobile Manufacturers Asso 
ciation reports in Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1961 edition. U.S. motor vehicle registration figures 
for 1960 totalled 73.9 million, including 61.6 million 
passenger cars and 12.3 million trucks and_ buses 
20. billion 


Records also were set for 


Motor travel during the year climbed to 
miles. 
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HAIR COLOR: RED 


That’s what the ident card says beneath a 
black-and-white picture. 

But red can mean sandy or copper- 
tinged or sort of orange or rusty brown. 

How can an untrained witness be sure? 

There'd be no doubt were this a Kodak 
Ektacolor picture. The exact shade of red 
would show. Color would prick the wit- 
ness’s memory, complete the identification. 
Facial scars or freckles, or perhaps the 
pale blue eyes, would ring a bell. The face 
would look more lifelike, more positively 
identifiable. 


EASTMAN KODAK 


Using Kodak Ektacolor Film, you get a 
color negative from which you make ID 
color prints (any quantity, any size), or 
color slides for projection. You can even 
make excellent black-and-white prints 
from the same color negative. 

If your cameras use sheet film, order 
Kodak Ektacolor Film. For the same re- 
sults in roll-film cameras, use Kodacolor 
Film. Color prints are made on Kodak Ek- 
tacolor Paper from either film. Black-and- 
white prints would be made on Kodak 
Panalure Paper. Transparencies would be 


COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


printed on Kodak Ektacolor Print Film. 
As you can see, Ektacolor or Kodacolor 
means a complete photographic system for 
“mug shots,” or for any type of evidence 
picture. 

Your present darkroom is sufficient to 
handle the entire system. 

For details about this system, write to: 
Harris B. Tuttle 
Consultant for Law Enforcement Photography 
Eastman Kodak Company 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Anti-Crime 


Legislation 


The Judiciary Committee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives recently held hearings on legislation of great 
interest to law enforcement. This is a summary of 
testimony presented by IACP Past President Donald S. 
Leonard, chairman of the Legislative Committee; by 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy; and statement of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 


lestilying before the Judiciary Committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives in Washington, D. C., 
May 24th, IACP Past President Donald S. Leonard, 
former Detroit and Michigan State Police Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the IACP Committee on 
Legislation, endorsed a sheaf of anti-crime bills on 
behalf of the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police. 

The bills propose new curbs aimed particularly 
at organized and syndicated crime involving interstate 
operations, new extension of the Fugitive Felon Act, 
and the right to require testimony and granting ol 
immunity to witnesses in Federal investigations ol 
labor-nanagement racketeering. 

“The coordinating facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment can be invoked to meet organized racketeering 
on equal terms, without doing violence to jurisdic- 
tions of the states,” Leonard said. 

“Local crimes should be and are suppressed by local 
authority, but syndicated and interstate crimes re- 
quire the attention of the Federal Government in 
meeting its obligation to the states. 

“None of these bills provi.'cs for exclusive federal 
jurisdiction. Each state retains its own power to deal 
with the criminal, but state enforcement is enhanced 
by plugging up loepholes used by crooks and _ rack- 
eteers to avoid state apprehension and punishment,” 
Leonard continued. 

In reply to a question from Congressman George 
Mader (R-Mich.), asking if the proposed legislation 
might encourage local law enforcement officers to 
be lax in their duties and to be prone to permit the 
Federal Government to take over local law enforce- 
ment, Leonard replied, “We are not at all fearful 
that this legislation would result in any lethargy 
on the part of local police and, on the contrary, feel 
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IACP. Past President Donald S. Leonard 


that the helping hand of federal agencies, particu 
larly in organized gambling and narcotics investi- 
gations, would encourage enforcement on the local 
level. 

“Local law enforcement agencies and methods can 
not today cope alone with nationally and internation 
ally organized crime syndicates. A combined attack 
by local and federal authorities is imperative to 
public safety. Local law enforcing officials must be 
be vigilant in arresting, prosecuting and convicting 
individual operators, but the full force of federal 
police agencies and legislation, working in conjunc 
tion with state authorities, and backed by an en 
lightened and cooperative citizenry, must be arrayed 
against gangster-dominated and organized crime syn 
dicates. 

“As long as we tolerate organized crime, the door 
is opened toward the corruption of officials and the 
dangers of subverting government. We must fight 
crime at all levels with every available weapon,” 
Leonard concluded. 

The anti-crime bills are strongly endorsed by At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy. They would 
bar interstate travel in support of racketeering, pro 
hibit interstate wire communications for betting, 
and interstate transportation of gambling parapher- 
nalia. 

In discussing the proposed extension of the Fugi 
tive Felon Act, Chairman Leonard pointed out that 
the present law applies only to certain major felonies 
listed in the statute, such as murder, robbery and 
rape, and that the amendment would include state 
offenses punishable by death or imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year. He recommended that 
this terminology be changed to “one year or more” 
to bring within the coverage of the statute many 
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Many hundred, even thousands, of man hours are 

saved each year for progressive police departments 
} with KEELER Polygraph Interrogations, such as those 
recorded by Detective Lieutenant Charles Carter. 


His interrogations covered forty-six types of crimes, 
illustrating the wide range of investigations that are 
aided by use of the KEELER Polygraph. Records such 
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as these prove that important man-hour savings are 
achieved with the polygraph in the solution of lesser 
crimes as well as in the more sensational cases. 


If you would like more data on the polygraph and its 
application to your requirements, let us send you: 
The 1961 Edition of “The TRUTH”, a manual giving 
actual case histories of polygraph lie detection. 


KEELER Polygraph Div. 


ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 
3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, II. 


TEAR OFF and MAIL TODAY 


Ce << SS 


Send me .. the “TRUTH”, your new manual that gives actual 
case histories of polygraph lie detection and other informa- 
tion useful to law enforcement officers. 
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state felonies punishable by imprisonment for a 
one year term. 

Much of the proposed legislation is an outgrowth 
ol the Kefauver and McClellan Committee’s investi- 
gation of crime and racketeering. Numbers of the 
proposed bills are: H.R. 468, 3021, 3023, 3246, 5250, 
6571, 6572, 1246, 3022 and 6573. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TESTIFIES 


The Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General 
of the United States, appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the Judiciary on 
May 17, in support of legislation to curb organized 
crime and racketeering. 

The Attorney General discussed ramifications ol 
organized crime and racketeering in the United States 
and explained how each bill in the legislative program 
proposed by his Department would prevent entrench- 
ment of crime and racketeering such as that revealed 
by large-scale investigations on both the national 
scene and at the state level. 


H.R. 6572 (Prohibit travel in aid of racketeering 
“Organized crime,” Mr. Kennedy testi- 
fied, “is nourished by a number of activities, but the 
primary source of its growth is illicit gambling. 
The main target of our bill is interstate travel to 
promote gambling. It also is aimed at the huge 
profits in the traffic in liquor, narcotics, prostitution, 
as well as the use of these funds for corrupting local 
officials and for their use in racketeering in labor 
and management.” 


enter prises, 


if this bill is enacted, he said, the courier who 
carries the funds across state lines and in conjunction 
with the aiding and abetting statute (18 USC 2) the 
person who caused the courier to travel, the kingpin, 
can be prosecuted. He explained how lay-off men 
for bookies and numbers lotteries travel across state 
lines to make payments to winners or pick up money 
wagered, and when local police get close to them, 
move to another jurisdiction. 

“We can follow these people from state to state 
and prosecute them for the very activities which now 
make a mockery of local law enforcement, if this 
travel bill is enacted,” he concluded. “None of the 
activities (which he related in detail)—interstate 
travel to carry on a racketeering enterprise, travel 
to deliver the profits of an illegal enterprise, on 
travel to commit a crime of violence in furtherance 
of the activities of an illegal business—is now per se, 
a violation of state or federal law. The travel is per 
formed by these persons with impunity, but because 
of that travel and the interstate aspects of the activi- 
ties, the task of the local law enforcement officials is 
staggering. IT am not discussing isolated instances 
but what we have found to be a pattern of behavior 
in a number of geographic areas.” 

H.R. 7039 (Amend Chapter 50 of title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the transmission of bets, 
wagers and related information). ‘The purpose ol 
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this bill, Mr. Kennedy said, is to assist the various 
states in enforcement of their laws pertaining to 
gambling and bookmaking, by prohibiting the use ol 
wire communication facilities for the transmission of 
certain gambling information in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Gambling in the United States, he esti 
mated, involves about 70,000 persons and a gross vol 
ume of $7,000,000,000 annually. The most diligent 
efforts of local law enforcement officers, he explained, 
are often frustrated by the ease with which informa 
tion essential to gambling operations can be dis 
seminated in interstate commerce. 


“It is quite evident that modern, organized, com 
mercial gambling operations are so completely inte 
twined with the nation’s communications systems 
that denial of their use to the gambling fraternity 
would be a mortal blow to the'r operations. This is 
the precise purpose of the proposed legislation. — It 
would be an exercise by the Congress of its plenary 
power over interstate communications to aid the states 
in coping with organized gambling, by denying the 
use of interstate communication facilities for such 
purposes.” 


(In 1936 the IACP, under the leadership of Past 
President Andrew J. Kavanaugh (now Ret. Superin 
tendent of Public Safety, Wilmington, Del.) adopted 
a resolution urging the Congress to adopt a bill iden 
tical in purpose to Attorney General Kennedy’s pro 
posed H.R. 7039. The measure was again urged by 
IACP in 1951 by resolution adopted at its annual 
Conference. It is interesting to conjecture what the 
extent of gambling operations today would be if 
Congress had, either in 1936 or in 1951, enacted the 
legislation LACP. then proposed.—Editor) 


Obstruction of Justice Statutes Amendments (Not 
yel introduced in the House.) Attorney General 
Kennedy explained purpose of this proposed bill 
dealing with false and misleading information, amend 
ing chapter 73 of title 18, U. S. Code, dealing with 
the obstruction of justice. “In view of the other 
bills I am recommending,” he explained, “the De- 
partment of Justice is going to be involved in large 
scale combat with the forces which use interstate 
commerce to conduct their criminal activities. The 
persons who make up this element are tough and ruth 
less. ‘They also are shrewd enough to be aware of the 
need of secrecy in the conduct of their activities. 
They know the dangers to which they will be sub- 
jected if witnesses talk freely to our investigators. 
Therefore, we expect attempts will be made to mis- 
lead us through intimidation of witnesses by threats 
or by violence. . . . The present state of the law is an 
open invitation to them to cripple our efforts and 
prevent our inquiries at the very point where wit 
nesses need protection the most. The need for this 
bill seems to me to be self-evident.” 


H.R. 468 and H.R. 3023 (Amend the Fugitive Felon 
Act). These identical bills would expand coverage of 
the Fugitive Felon Act (18 USC 1073) which now 
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Meet 
the new 


Chrysler 


Chrysler-built for rugged police duty. 122-inch wheel base 


| 
| | 


s this big-stepping Chrysler big enough for plenty of 
9ounding ... brawny enough for hest jobs. 
he Enforcer is built strong, solid, safe. Protects patrollers 
th a single-unit shield of Unibody construction ... with the 
st brakes in the industry for safe, sure-footed stops (251 
square inches of effective fade-resistant brake-lining areal). 
's a big, comfortable police car with plenty of room inside for 
f the huskiest men on the force 
For unmatched maneuverability, the Enforcer is fitted out 
th a special heavy-duty version of Chrysler's famous torsion- 
ispension . . . beautifully balanced to take tight turns 
t heeling over. The Enforcer’s V-8 engine is specifically 
1i-performance cam, 4-barrel carburetor, dual exhausts) 
0 meet the Ayobbise needs of police work. 


For all its size and muscle, this big cruiser goes easy on gas 
and maintenance | gine reflects the kind of economy 
that has ed 4 out of t ast 5 class wins in the Mobilgas 
—— y Run for Chrysler. Its one-piece welded Unibody is 

nger-lasting, too, because of 7 dips 
1p heavy-duty alternator keeps 
urrent under all engine conditions, 


rcer brochure—containing com- 

t write your name and address on a 

( d mai . Cheysier Enforcer, P. O. Box 857, 
Chryster Motors Teer Detroit 31, Michigan. 








makes it a federal offense to flee a state jurisdiction 
in order to avoid prosecution or confinement for 
certain crimes of violence. 

“Although the law only applies to fugitives who 
have committed these crimes,” he explained, “this 
section has been extremely useful in strengthening 
local law enforcement. It has enabled the FBI to 
arrest fugitives fleeing a state jurisdiction and turn 
them over to the state in which they are arrested to 
await extradition by the demanding state. In 1960, 
the FBI apprehended 1,361 fugitives under the pro 
visions of this law. Only two were tried in federal 
courts; the rest were turned over to the local authori- 


ties. .. . The modern criminal . . . has moved into 
legitimate businesses and labor unions, where he em- 
bezzles the funds and loots the treasury. He _ has 


much more rap'd means of escape from the jurisdic 
tion of the local law enforcement. Unless his offenses 
are also federal offenses, the Federal Government 
may not through the means of this section enhance 
the power of the state officials to apprehend rack- 
eteers and hoodlums. If the Fugitive Felon Act is 
expanded, as proposed by this bill, the FBI will be 
able to put into operation the first of the necessary 
steps leading to the return to the proper jurisdiction 
of any person who has committed a crime punishable 
by death or imprisonment for more than one year. 
In such an expanded scope, we in the Federal Gov 
ernment can be of the greatest aid and assistance to 
the states.” 


H.R. 6571 (Interstate transportation of wagering 
paraphernalia). “From the very beginning,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated, “the courts narrowly have limited the 
scope of (existing statutes designed to suppress the 
lottery traffic in interstate and foreign commerce). 
In 1897, the Supreme Court held that the statutory 
proscription against interstate transportation of lot- 
tery paraphernalia applied only to writings, instru- 
ments or tickets representing chances on an existing 
lottery and not an already completed one . . . Since 
the classic definition of a lottery is the payment of 
consideration for a prize to be awarded by chance, 
(court interpretations) exclude sports betting slips 
from the existing statutory prohibition against inter 
state transportation. 

“The proposed statute is designed to close the most 
important loopholes resulting from (court decisions). 
This measure would make it a felony to send, o1 
knowingly carry in interstate or foreign commerce, 
any wagering paraphernalia or device used, adapted, 
or designed for use in bookmaking, wagering pools 
with respect to a sporting event, or numbers, policy, 
bolita or similar games. This language makes clear 
its applicability to slips, papers or paraphernalia 
which may be used in a lottery scheme not yet in 
existence or already completed. It also specifically 
prohibits the interstate transportation of slips re- 
cording the amounts and numbers bet in a numbers 
lottery and betting slips and other materials of a 
bookmaking operation. . . . With this broad prohibi- 


tion we hope to be able to keep step with the criminal 
element as it tries a different approach to the 
problem.” 


H.R. 3021 (Amend statute to permit compelling 
of testimony under certain conditions and the grant 
ing of immunity from prosecution in connection 
therewith), 

This proposal would amend chapter 95 of title 18 
United States Code. Explaining its purpose and el 
fectiveness, Mr. Kennedy said, “In summary this bill 
will enable the Department to prosecute with mor 
effectiveness the persons engaged in labor racketeering 
which is tied into the rest of organized crime and has 
become such a blight upon the business community.” 





CRIME IN THE FIRST QUARTER 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has r¢ 
leased the FBI’s Uniform Crime Report figures 
for the first quarter of 1961, which reveal a 10 
per cent increase in serious crimes across th« 
nation, 

Comparing figures with the same period last 
year, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover stated that 
there was an increase in all categories of ol 
lenses used to measure the crime problem, with 
murders increasing 9 per cent, forcible rapes 
per cent and aggravated assaults 3 per cent. 
Property crimes followed the same trend, Mr. 
Hoover said, with larcenies involving more than 
$50 up 13 per cent, auto thelts 9 per cent, rob 
beries 7 per cent and burglaries 11 per cent. 


9) 


Mr. Hoover expressed deep concern ove 
crimes against the person, particularly the crime 
of rape. He observed that “While normally 
the number of rapes reported during the first 
three months of the year is comparatively low, 
28 large American cities of 250,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants reported a 41 per cent increase in 
forcible rapes during January, February and 
March of this year.” 











MR. HOOVER’S COMMENT ON THE BILLS 


\ttorney General Kennedy completed his testimony 
before the Subcommittee by reading into the record 
the following comments of Mr. ]. Edgar Hoover, direc 
tor of the FBI: 


“Your legislative program as to interstate crime 
currently pending in Congress should receive the 
wholehearted endorsement of law enforcement at 
federal, state and local levels. 
the growing seriousness of the nation’s crime problem 
presents an increasing threat to the safety and welfare 
of the nation. Today its severe effects are felt direct 
ly or indirectly in every home in America. In terms 


As we are all aware, 


of dollars and cents alone crime imposes a tremendous 
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undoubtedly! the handsomest officer of the year 


Meet Officer Rogers ... without question, the handsomest man on the force. Mornings find him 
smiling and neat as a pin in his impeccably pressed uniform. Evenings find him smiling and neat 
as apinin his impeccably pressed uniform. In fact, there’s never a time when Officer Rogers’ uniform 
is anything but neat as a pin and impeccably pressed. That’s why he’s smiling! O Mrs. Rogers 
is always smiling, too! She finds it so easy to keep his uniform in perfect condition. It’s easy, because 
it’s made of Hamburger’s NEW 50% wool—50% dacron® WINTER-WEIGHT serge*... This exclusive 


blend has been recommended by DuPont for these superior HAMBURGER 
quality features: durability, crease retentiveness, wear and wrin- WOOLEN CO.. INC 
kle resistance, ease of maintenance and economy. When you 45 EAST 17TH ST , 
specify Hamburger fabric you are insuring years of extra wear NEW YORK 3. NEW YORK 
... and savings for your men. Write for full information and INSIST ON THE “BIGH” © 
samples. Don’t merely specify ...INSIST onthe“ Big H”. FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


®DuPont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 





* Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F — 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. #618 P&F — 18 oz. 








burden upon us all. Our annual cost olf crime now 
totals 22 billion dollars—the equivalent of $128 for 
every man, woman and child in these United States. 


“One of the most deeply entrenched segments ol 
crime is represented in the underworld activities of 
racketeers and professional hoodlums. I refer to the 
vice barons, those engaged in illegal gambling, com- 
mercialized prostitution and illicit liquor operations, 
as well as the narcotics peddlers and the strong-arm 
racketeers whose lucrative illicit profits are derived 
from every stratum of our society. Many of these 
racketeers utilize interstate facilities and operate with 
impunity, if not in open defiance. 

“The ranks of law enforcement are closing against 
the challenge of hoodlum lawlessness. As an example, 
on a day-to-day basis the FBI exchanges information 
with other law enforcement agencies at the local, 
state and federal levels concerning the operations and 
activities of professional hoodlums. During the past 
six months the FBI has disseminated over 53,000 
items of a criminal intelligence nature to other law 
enforcing authorities. 

“In addition, the scientific facilities of our Labora 
tory and fingerprint services of our Identification 
Division have been fully available to all agencies 
which are joined in the fight against crime. In return 
the FBI received invaluable assistance throughout the 
year from other members of the law enforcement 
profession in all parts of the nation. 

“These important weapons, science and cooperation, 
are successfully meeting the hoodlum challenge ol 
lawlessness every day in the areas where we are now 
empowered by law to use them. These can be made 
even more effective if the law enforcement prolession 
is given authority to bring these facilities to bear on 
those present voids in the law which allow organized 
crime and racketeering to operate on an interstate 
basis. 

“This new and vitally needed legislation, which you 
have proposed, will strengthen the Federal Govern- 
ment’s hand and will provide it with additional effec 
live weapons in stamping out the evil of organized 
crime. If enacted into law, these legislative proposals 
would certainly enable the Government to proceed 
more elfectively and vigorously against the well en- 
trenched interstate racketeers who are beyond the 
reach of local law enforcement.” 





IACP members in accord with this legislative 
program, or any one of the above described bills, 
should let their senators and their congressmen 
know of their interest and support. 








One Canine . . . makes up the Canine Corps of the 
Bronxville, New York, Police Department. In_ this 
city of 6,800 population, the German shepherd dog 
is assigned to night patrol, Chief Thomas Mitchell 
reports. 
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Crime 
Reporting 
Responsibility 


Reprinted from the 
May, 1961, issue of 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 


\ knowledgeable public is a vital asset to law 
enforcement. 

One of the most valuable means of keeping the 
public familiar with the ever-increasing crime prob 
lems facing the law enlorcement profession in the 
United States is the Uniform Crime Reports com 
piled on a regular basis by the FBI. It is well to 
remember that after 30 years of publishing crime 
data, a vast audience has been created which can 
intelligently interpret the information published. 

For the most part, this audience is comprised ol 
professional people with related interests in the crime 
problem, but perhaps more important to law enlorce 
ment is the fact that the program has done much. t 
inform the general public through the press 


No law enforcement agency, of course, can carry 
out its responsibilities effectively without the whol 
hearted cooperation of the citizens it serves 


CONTRIBUTORS’ ROLE EXACTING 

Because of the uniqueness of the program and the 
discerning audience it has, it ts more important than 
ever that the contributors of local crime figures strive 
for the highest quality of reporting. The national 
figures and the comparability of local figures are 
only as good as the raw material submitted by each 
head of a department, chief or sheriff, and each ol 
them should consider himself a partner in the crime 
reporting program. 
contributor may subject the whole program to charges 


Incomplete reporting by one 


of inaccuracy. 

It is highly important, also, for the contributor to 
understand the material published in the Unilorm 
Crime Reports (UCR) bulletins so that he may be 
in a position to quickly and effectively recognize and 
disprove misinterpretation or statistical abuse of the 
figures at a local level. 

Contributors receive the annual Unilorm Crim 
Reports bulletin and the four quarterly reports re 
flecting current crime trends. ‘These are sent in ad 
vance of their release to the public. Of course, each 
agency knows what its own figures are at the close ol 
each reporting period. Knowing that crime figures 
are going to make news, the alert chief or sheriff will 
immediately analyze the material as it pertains to his 
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local situation. After analysis, he may wish to offer 
his interpretation of local crime conditions to the 
press simultaneously with the FBI's release of the 
national figures or at least be ready to answer any 
inquiry. 

There are many ways in which this can be done, 
such as direct comparison of local crime figures with 
the experience of the previous year or other specific 
periods of time, or an average of past years. Discussion 
of crimes cleared by arrest to demonstrate increased 
police efficiency, along with an increase or decrease 
in offenses known, might also be helpful in interpret- 
ing the data. Whatever the situation may be, thought 
should be given to the many factors such as economic 
status of the community, climate, relative stability of 
population, etc., which influence the extent of crime 
from place to place. 

To assist in the interpretation of crime data avail 
able through local tabulations and through the Uni 
form Crime Reports on the national level, the follow- 
ing comments about crime rates are offered. The 
use of crime rates appears to be far more misunder- 
stood in comparison with crime trends, percentage of 
crimes cleared by arrests, and other useful crime data. 


WHAT CRIME RATES ARE 

By counting the number of crimes which occur, 
the numerical volume of crime is obtained. If it 
is found that the count is 1,061 crimes for the latest 
calendar year, the tabulator is still very much in the 
dark as to the significance of this total. Is it good? 
That is, is it an improvement? Of course, one answer 
is found by comparing the 1,061 crimes with the total 
for the previous year to find out if crime is up o1 
down. The point is that after the crimes are counted, 
efforts should be made to determine the meaning of 
the numbers. 

In these days of “population explosion,” any «in 
crease in crime is usually followed by the question, 
“Isn't the increase in crime due to the increase in 
population?” In asking the question, there is a con- 
scious or unconscious attempt to relate the crime 
count to the population count. This relationship is 
obtained mathematically by dividing the number of 
crimes by the population count. 


PRACTICAL USE 

In interpreting the local crime problem, rates can 
be a useful tool. A practical example follows: 

If a city’s population increases from 248,000  in- 
habitants in 1959 to 272,000 in 1960, there is an in- 
crease of 9.7 per cent in the population. If there 
were 690 robberies in 1959 and 700 in 1960, there is 
an increase of 1.4 per cent in the number of robberies. 
Che problem is relating population and crime. Here, 
the rate becomes a fairly precise measure. 

The formula for obtaining the robbery rate is as 
follows: 


Number of crimes 
= ; x 100,000 crime rate 
Population 
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The unit of 100,000 is arbitrarily used to obtain a 
rate per 100,000 people; however, any unit of count 
could be substituted. With the 1959 population of 
248,000 and 690 robberies, a robbery rate of 278.2 
is obtained. For 1960, with a population of 272,000 
and 700 robberies having been committed in that 
year, the rate is 257.4. It can be observed that the 
1960 rate is less than the 1959 rate, and that the rob 
bery rate decreased. Actually, it was a 7.5 per cent 
decrease. This is encouraging and perhaps is du¢ 
to certain improved tactics in combating the robbery 
problem. The chief of police of this sample city 
should certainly point out this favorable year-to-yean 
trend. In any event, one of the most important 
uses of the crime rate has now been made, since the 
chief of police not only gets a picture of how he has 
fared in the battle against robbers, but he also has 
an excellent public relations talking point 


NATIONAL AVERAGES CONSIDERED 


Next, page 78 of Uniform Crime Reports, 1959, 
contains table 8, which sets forth average city crime 
rates arranged by the population size of cities. ‘The 
1960 population of 272,000 of the sample city places 
it in group I cities. Within this group it will be 
noted that for cities with 250,000 to 500,000 inhabi 
tants, the 1959 robbery rate was 79.8 per 100,000 
persons. The sample city’s rate was 257.4 per 100,000 


persons. 


By checking the national figures, it is obvious that 
additional studies of the sample city’s situation should 
be made, if not already done, so that the reasons fon 
a high robbery rate may be pointed out. It misses 
the point and avoids the issue of this high robbery 
rate if a police department claims that it is the only 
department reporting all robberies. 


WHY CRIME RATES DIFFER 


Remember that crime rate comparisons made bc 
tween communities of different size for different pe 
riods of time can only be an index to the crime 
situation in a particular community. Rates do not re 
veal the reasons behind the incidence of crime. Among 
the many factors affecting the incidence of crime and 
causing a difference in crime rates from one com 
munity to another are those regularly listed in the 
annual Uniform Crime Reports publication (page 
85 in 1959 Uniform Crime Reports bulletin) This 
partial list of factors is as follows: 


1. Population of the city and metropolitan area ad- 
jacent thereto. 

2. The composition of the population with reference 
particularly to age, sex, and race. 

3. The economic status and activities of the population. 

Relative stability of population, including tourists, 

commuters, etc. 


5. Climate. 
6. Educational, recreational, and religious facilities. 
7. The number of police employees per unit of popu- 
lation. 
8. The standards governing appointments to the police 
force. 
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9. The policies of the prosecuting officials and the 


courts. 

10. The attitude of the public toward law enforcement 
problems. 

11. The degree of efficiency of the local law enforce- 
ment agency. 

lt is plain, therefore, that rates must be qualified 


by 


a number of factors in order to secure a true pic- 
ture of crime, particularly when an attempt is made 
to compare one city’s crime experience with that of 
other communities. The complex nature of any such 
study should always be borne in mind. 


For instance, if a number of people live outside a 
city but come to the city to work and for recreation, 
how is this measured? A large influx of people daily, 
or seasonally in a resort area, is definitely one of the 
factors affecting the problem, as indicated by item 4 
above, “Relative stability of population.” This is 
a factor which warrants consideration by thousands 
of communities in the United States when analyzing 
their crime situation. Even if reliable figures fon 
this type of population were available, merely re- 
figuring the crime rate with a larger population does 
not solve the crime problem, since there is no actual 
reduction in the number of crimes committed. What 
is needed is to set about solving that problem by con- 
sidering all local factors with which the chief may 
be familiar, and, along with that, also pointing out 
those things which are obviously needed to bring 
about an actual lowering of the crime rate. 


\ chiel’s knowledge of conditions in his area, 
coupled with the general picture provided by local 
and national crime rates in the Uniform Crime Re 
ports bulletin, helps to give an idea of how he can 
fight abnormally high crime in his community. 


The mere computation of a crime rate does not 
complete the analysis of the local crime situation. 
It is not a magic number which makes further study 
ol the crime problem unnecessary, since it is a numeri 
cal computation and does not take into consideration 
the many human factors involved. For instance, it 
does not measure the efficiency of a police depart- 
ment. One of the factors having some bearing on 
the interpretation of a crime rate is the general el 
ficiency of the police. Involved in this and related 
factors .are not only the number of cases cleared by 
arrest, but also the number of police available, their 
selection and training, their rate of pay, the quantity 
and quality of supervision and administration, and 
the amount of time available to combat crime after 
handling tratlic, attending court, and the tending to 
myriad other duties demanding their attention. Using 
the rate alone cannot confer on the police department 
the badge of “good” or “bad”; neither can it label a 
city as “worst” or “best.” The other factors men 
tioned above must also be taken into consideration 
the crime is merely one factor and is not the master 
key to the problem. 


\ crime rate by itself is not an infallible perform 
ance record, since it does not reveal what the con- 
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tributing factors are. Nor can it be claimed that the 
difference between crime rates from place to place ts 
due solely to the completeness or incompleteness ol 
a police department’s reporting. A crime rate does 
not erase all differences between problems in dillerent 
cities, and, therefore, it should not be used thought 
lessly and promiscuously. 


At the same time, however, a crime rate can be an 
important tool for the far-seeing law enlorcement 
agency, but just as any master craftsman requires 
more than one instrument for his work, so must the 
police administrator use more than one tool in ex 
posing the underlying causes of criminality in his 
community. 


BOOKLETS FOR SERVICE STATION OPERATORS 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has an 
nounced that the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
begun to distribute to operators of service stations 
throughout the United States a booklet entitled How 


Service Stations Can Help Law Enforcement. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover calls attention in the 
publication’s introduction to specific instances it 


which alert service station attendants can greatly as 
sist law enforcement. Relerring particularly to the 
approximately 89,000 fugitives listed at all times 
in the FBI Identification Division, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that service station attendants often spot 
these undesirables and supply information that ré 
sults in their apprehension. 


This is the fifth such booklet released by the FBI 
Previous ones were entitled How Banks Can Help 
the FBI, How Auto Dealers Can Help Law Enforce 
ment, Combating Thefts from Shipments, and How 
Airlines Can Help the FBI. Director Hoover stated, 
“The response to each of the previous pamphlets has 
conlirmed the substantial benefits to law entlorce 
ment of publications designed to help citizens recog 
nize ways in which they may assist in the continual 
fight against crime.” 

How Service Stations Can Help Law Enforcement 
deals with such crimes as automobile theft, fraudu 
lent checks, illegal use of credit cards, hit-and-run 
cases and burglaries. It describes types of informa 
tion of value to law enforcement regarding automo 
biles and motorists to which service station operators 
and attendants should be alert. 


MILLER HEADS NEW MEXICO POLICE 
Captain K. K. Miller has been appointed Chief ol 


the New Mexico State Police, succeeding A. P. Wins 
ton, Jr., who is now in his 24th year of state polic 
service, and is being reassigned to the department 


with rank of captain. 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


Provides the 
utmost in 
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St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
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ARSON INVESTIGATION SEMINAR 


Experts in arson investigation from _ Illinois, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Kansas will headline the 7th Annual Southwest Arson 
Investigation Seminar on the campus of the Univer 


sity of Oklahoma, October 17-21. 


Chis seminar has attracted to date 3,000-plus stu 
dents from 33 of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and four other countries, with some 800 
of these having attended the previous six seminars 
sponsored by the university’s Southwest Center fot 


Law Enforcement Education. 


For the benefit of those who have attended previous 
sessions, this year “depth sessions” in advanced study 
will be offered. ‘These advanced students will be 
divided into groups of 30 to work out special prob 
lems. A courtroom demonstration will stress the im- 
perative significance of proper testimony if the jury 
is to be convinced, focusing attention on the incidence 


of “lost cases.” 


Those interested in further information may com 
municate with James Robinson, Coordinator and 
Legal Consultant, Southwest Center for Law Enforce 
ment Education, Extension Division, North Campus, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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FEDERAL LAB PURCHASES SPOONER ARMOR 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., Saltsburg, Pa., has ac- 
quired the business of Spooner Armor Co. of New 
York City, nationally known manufacturers of bul- 
let-proof vests and other protective equipment for 
law enforcement agencies. According to Robert B. 
Reynolds, president of Federal, the Spooner line of 
armored equipment will be manufactured at Fed- 
eral’s plant at Saltsburg, Pa., and marketed under 
the trade name of ‘“Federal-Spooner.” 


Spooner light-weight bullet-proof vests, hoods for 
protecting the head, arm and leg units and hand- 
held shields were designed and developed by Ber- 
nard Spooner, founder of the firm and well known 
figure in military and law enforcement circles. The 
unique design of this equipment affords maximum 
protection with minimum weight, permitting freedom 
of movement to the wearer. Interlocking armor plate, 
heat treated by a special process, is sewn into specially 
designed pockets of moisture proof nylon. Bullets 
cannot penetrate, even between seams, and there is 
no possibility of richocheting. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., founded in 1923, is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of tear gas and tear gas 
equipment. Law enforcement agencies throughout 
the non-communist world are Federal customers. 
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ur Inventory 
ontrol Method 


Reported By LT. E. E. SMITH 
Special Services Officer 
Ohio State Highway Patrol 
Columbus, Ohio 


Borrowing a page from the financial practices of 
big business, the Ohio State Highway Patrol has 
come up with an an- 
swer to the problem of 
controlling millions of 
dollars worth of supplies 
with minimum effort 
and maximum efficien- 
cy. 


Colonel Scott B. Rad- 
cliffe, Patrol Superinten- 
dent, and his staff have 
long recognized the need 
for a-system that, at a 
glance, would tell just 
how the $2.5 million al- 
located for supplies was 
being spent. 


Colonel Radcliffe 


Not only would such a system be 
beneficial to Patrol Procurement and Record Sec 
tion, but it would keep books and records in up-to- 
date order, showing where each penny of public 
money goes. Furthermore, the General Staff felt 
such a system should include means by which per- 
sonnel using equipment—from a_ bar of soap to a 
seat cover—would become aware of the actual cost 
of the item, for a cost-conscious man will be less 
likely to over-order an item and perhaps be more 
careful in the use of items on hand. 


After five years of research and exploring all 
avenues of a better system, it was found that most 
big businesses maintain an inventory control system 
with coded cards and electronic tabulating machines. 


Utilizing this equipment for our purposes, the 
changeover to our new system required very little 
alteration in the old supply structure and was put 
into operation with little confusion after a pilot pro 
gram was tried out in 30 per cent of the state. 


District Commanders still make out requisitions 
as in the past, but now a commodity code number 
and the cost per item is put on the requisition form. 


Upon receipt of an order from a commander in 
the field (District), the necessary information is 
fed into the machine, which comes up with (1) the 
amount on hand in supply, (2) the amount previ- 
ously issued, and (3) the total cost of such items 
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to date. With this information so readily available, 


a two-lold benefit is anticipated: 

1. It affords Patrol management a comprehensive, 
accurate report for budget planning, and 

2. It provides a comparison of District and Sec 
tion operating costs within the command structure. 

Periodic reports to District Commanders showing 
expenditures make them aware at all times of the 
cost of running their division of the Patrol, as well 
as the cost of running each of the 10 Districts within 
the Ohio Highway Patrol. These comparative figures 
enable each commander to see his own position on the 
budget and help him stay within his own part of 
that budget. 

The comparison-cost procedure quickly pinpoints 
the misuse of costly items and assures operating the 
department as economically as possible without sacri 
licing necessities. 

Other advantages to the inventory control system 
include helping in the study of costs of certain items 
to see if fewer or less expensive items could be pw 
chased to do the job at less cost. 

“Our supply handles over 3,000 items needed in 
the field,” Colonel Radcliffe states. “That's as much 
as many big businesses would have on hand to op- 
erate. With this new inventory control system, ow 
Procurement and Supply will be able to keep up with 
present and future demands, and, in the long run, 
the Patrol will realize a substantial financial saving 
in a department that is the backbone of any _ polic« 
or business organization.” 


PHILIPPINE FORCE OF THE YEAR 


The municipal police force of Orani, Bataan, has 
been named by the Philippine Constabulary as the 
municipal police force of the year on basis of its 
discipline, administration, operations, public rela- 
tions and outstanding achievenments in 1960. The 
20-man police department, under direction of Police 
Chief Francisco E. Sevilla, received a special trophy 
from President Garcia during a parade and review 
climaxing festivities marking the 59th Philippine 
Constabulary foundation day at Camp Crame. Orani 
was named by Brig. General Isagani V. Campo, P¢ 
Chief, from among 55 municipal police forces of 
the 55 provinces. 


DEGREE PROGRAM AT FLORIDA STATE 


A new curriculum for the 1961 Fall Semester has 
been approved by Florida State University, Talla 
hassee, Fla., leading to the four-year degree in eithet 
law enforcement or police science. 

Previous emphasis in the university’s Department 
of Criminology has been on correctional training 
or juvenile delinquency. ‘The new curriculum will 
now make it possible for a student to major in law 
enforcement or the joint program of chemistry and 
police science. 
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Police-Fire Units 


EDWARD J. ALLEN 


from page 5 
enlorcement, per se. For example, bicycle licensing 
Many police departments are required to assign men 
to this non-enforcement duty. ‘There are other types 
of licenses which some police departments must pro 
cess. ‘Then, too, there are some police departments 
which maintain ambulances for the purpose of as 
sistance at traffic accidents. This is not a law enforce 
ment function, and admittedly, though it may not 
be a lire department function, it more closely bears 
upon the resuscitation work that many fire depart 
ments perform. Many police departments which do 
have ambulances are reluctant to give up this service, 
because, they opine, it is the only “positive” service 
that a police department renders. Most of our work 
is negative, it is true, in the sense that we are always 
saying “no” to someone, or arresting them, giving 
them traffic citations, etc., while the firemen, however 
infrequently fires occur, are always lauded because 
they are “saving” something. We should not begrudge 
the firemen the good will of the community for their 
fine work, which is often more dangerous than is 
realized, as statistics will show in the matter of pet 
sonal injuries, even death. A good fireman is a most 
courageous man and often a hero. Neither should 
we be constantly “bellyaching’’ because of the “un 
popularity” of our jobs. There are many rewarding 
compensations, and few policemen that I know would 
exchange their jobs for that of a fireman. Doubtless 
that works both ways. The point is that ambulance 
service is, by comparison, more compatible with the 
work of a fire department than that of a_ police 
department. It is true, also, that firemen could be 
utilized to a considerable extent in manual tralfic 
control. I am fully aware of their traditional, stock 
reply: they must remain at the stationhouse in case 
of an emergency alarm. With today’s instantaneous 
radio-communications systems and the ease and fa- 
cility of transportation in radio and _ siren-equipped 
cars, this is no longer as true as it once was. 


It is true also that firemen could help out in tral 
lic. Since they are assigned to neighborhood o1 
precinct houses, they could be assigned to traffic 
direction duties within a certain geographic area and 
have cars radio equipped for call purposes. If there 
was an emergency call the police department could, 


of course, fill the gap. 


The fire stations could be utilized to assist the po 
lice in other ways, and perhaps in some cases to serve 
as a precinct station. The youngsters could very 
well bring their bicycles to such fire stations for li- 
censing and inspection purposes. 

These are some random thoughts about mutual 
assistance, one towards another, with an eye towards 
more economic use of personnel and the possible 
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DO YOU WANT THE LATEST ? ?? 


We have only to think about our daily lives of 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly- 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech- 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures — write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending then 
men to New York City for polygraph training. 
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Richard O. Arther 
Chief Instructor 






Cleve Backstei 
Directoy 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE ELECTRONIC 
VELOCITY ANALYZER 


oa Electronic Velocity Ana- Two-way Operation By 
yzer is an improved Doppler One Man 

Radar Speed Meter, that uner- 
ringly indicates the speed of 
motor vehicles from 0-100-MPH. 
The initial cost is low . . . yet 
it features high quality, top per- 
formance, and in addition, sec- 
tionalized construction to insure 
prompt replacement service. 


FEATURES 


Completely Transistorized 


Long or Short Range 
Mechanical Meter Lock 
Superb High-Quality 
Construction 


Rugged Cast-Aluminum 
Housing 


© 0-100 Mile Speed Range 
@ Low in Cost 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


M.P.H. (Pneumatic) Speed Timer . . . Lie Detectors, Portable & Desk Models... 
Miniature Radio-Surveillance Equipment . . . Portable X-Ray Units .. . Microscopes 
and Accessories 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 














saving of time and money. However, | do not be 
lieve that an actual amalgamation of the two depart 


ments is the answer. 


Consider the multitude of duties the police office: 
must now perform and the variety of knowledge that 
he must now possess. He must know the law, at 
least the penal code and the numerous regulatory 
city ordinances, many of which are non-criminal in 
nature. He must know traffic, which is just one law 
enforcement problem, yet one to which thousands are 
devoting their exclusive time and efforts. He must 
keep abreast of the ever-changing court decisions and 
attitudes. He must strive to master scientific tech- 
niques and devices which, too, are ever-increasing. 
Investigative techniques, juvenile delinquency studies, 
court testimony, the proper use of the spoken and 
written word, public and human relations, criminol- 
ogy, sociology, government, and many other studies 
covering a broad range of subjects, are a part of his 
never-ending law enforcement education. The fact 
is, the city police officer already has too many varied 
duties to perform It would be neither wise nor 
prudent to require him to be a fireman as well. It 
might be more fitting to integrate the fire de- 
partment with the licensing or building inspection 
departments. 


JOHN D. HOLSTROM from page 6 
explore possibilities of conserving expenditures in 
light of rising costs and limitations on tax bases. 


Fire and police budgets represent a sizeable portion 
of operating expenditures. It is understandable that 
the possibility of reducing them is attractive. Par- 
ticularly is this so when it is theorized that savings 
can be effected without reducing services below levels 
acceptable to the community. 


Conversely, and in all fairness, critics of integration 
claim, with some measure of justification, that some 
administrations are tempted to seize upon integration 
as a gimmick which sounds attractive on the surface, 
without fully exploring it or first looking to fully ef 
ficient operation of all departments of government. 


The decision should lie in the facts of the local 
situation. 


WHERE IS INTEGRATION? 


In October, 1957, the International City Managers’ 
\ssociation published Management Information Serv 
ice Bulletin No. 165 entitled “A Survey of Police and 
Fire Integration.” It was based on a questionnaire 
survey of the status of fire and police integration in 
this country. 


? 


The bulletin reported that some 23 cities had then 
or now may have some degree of integration. Ol 
these, eight appeared to have total or nearly total 
integration. These eight cities ranged in size from 
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820 to 28,000 in population, Seven other cities wer¢ 
reported to have partial integration. They ranged 
in size from 5,000 to 75,000. Eight other cities were 
reported to be experimenting with integration. They 
ranged in size from 4,200 to 135,000. And _ seven 
cities were reported to have abandoned or rejected 
integration. They ranged from 6,500 to 113,000 in 
population. 


It was also reported that 23 cities ranging from 


5,200 to 57,000 in Quebec, Canada, are integrated and 
that three cities in the same province, ranging from 
15,000 to 62,000 had abandoned integration. 


The 1958 Municipal Yearbook reported that seven 
cities adopted integration in 1957 and one city aban 
doned it. 


Several observations may be pertinent concerning 
this excellent report. 
and all experienced administrators in government 
know the difficulty of deriving complete and accu 
rate conclusions from this type of material. 


It is based on questionnaires, 


Despite this, it is evident that integration is on the 
increase. Certainly the fact that one city has inte 
grated should not mean that another city of the same 
size can be successfully integrated to the same degree 


The fact that one city tried and discontinued inte 
gration does not mean that the theory is necessarily 
unsound and that it would not have been successful 
had it been differently applied. 


The fact that one city voted against integration 
does not mean the vote might be the same in another 
vear. 


Local circumstances should have much to do with 
local practice. 


PROS AND CONS 


The arguments for and against integration hav 
been extensively reported, and need not be repeated 
here. 


Che International City Managers’ Association has 
not by official action actively promoted the adoption 
of integration. However, the subject has been of con 
siderable interest in its publications and in confer 
ences of members. 


The International Association of Chiefs ol Police 
has taken no official position, although the subject 
was discussed in a panel session at the Chicago Con 
ference in 1956. In that discussion, the practicability 
of merging the positions of firemen and policemen 
Was questioned. 


The International Association of Firefighters has 
fully opposed the movement. The International As 
sociation of Fire Chiefs adopted a resolution in opposi 


tion at its New Orleans Conference in 1957. 


The position of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers and the National Fire Protective Association 
is that they question integration 
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OBJECTIVE APPRAISALS NEEDED 


Che difficulty today is that proponents of integra 
tion have advanced theories and reasons not all of 
which could be supported upon careful analysis. On 
the other hand, opponents have advanced some argu 
ments which could hardly be supported upon objec- 
tive scrutiny. This suggests a less subjective approach 
to governmental efficiency is desirable. It appears 
that continuing interest and development of inte 
gration merits future objective appraisal of the sup 
porting theories and assumptions and arguments on 
both sides of the question. 


Phe fire and police services should recognize frank 
ly that the current trend is toward integration in some 
degree, in an increasing number of places. We can 
no longer simply ignore it; nor take an unalterable 
position that we oppose it. We must be well in- 
formed, which, unfortunately, neither we nor local 
government officials are. We should view it objective 
ly and recognize there will be a growing demand fon 
economies in local government. 


Che great need is to have the subject studied thor 
oughly by experienced police and fire administrators, 
jointly, so they may arrive at objective conclusions 
One means of doing this would be to establish a 
field team or teams composed of experienced fire and 
These teams would study cities 
partial integration and 


police representatives. 
where there has been total 
compare them with similar cities which have not 
adopted integration. 


lo implement such a program would require the 
sponsorship of some such organizations as Interna 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs or International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. Perhaps it should be 
done with the support of International City Mana 
gers’ Association or one of the professional associa 


tions concerned with local government, or police o1 


gC 
fire administration. 

How this might be developed I am not prepared 
suggest, but leave to the possible consideration of 
one of the associations. Unless some such program 
is developed we are inviting decisions by persons, no 
matter how well intentioned, who are not experienced 


in technical operations. 


Whether or not such a proposal is accomplished, we 
have local responsibilities which can be met in ou 
local communities in the meantime. The first is 
to be thoroughly informed about the best available 
information in integration and determine whethei 
in any degree it could be or should be applied in ow 
This might well be done before 


local communities. 
someone or some other agency undertakes to do it 
for us. 


The second, and perhaps more important thing, 
is to recognize that we must provide the most ef 
ficient service possible to our communities at the 
least cost This could well entail a complete and 
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continuing review ol all of our departmental opera- 
tions with the objective of finding means of doing 
better those things we must do. We could consider 
even the ceasing of some functions or operations 
which are no longer justifiable in the public interest. 

If we take the initiative in helping with the prob- 
lems of operations versus available funds, we will 
be meeting a part of our departmental responsibility 
to the governments and to the communities we serve. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, the current trend is toward fire- 
police integration, totally or partially, in a growing 
number of communities. 

We need to be careful in using the word integration 
so as to make clear precisely what we mean in ow 
discussions. 

The fact that integration appears successful in 
one community does not necessarily mean it is adapt- 
able to another. Local decisions should be based on 
local conditions. 


Local governments may find, upon careful analysis, 
that economies can be effected better by other means 
than attempts at fire-police integration. 

The arguments for and against integration should 
be re-appraised. 

The fire and police services must be well informed 
on the subject. 

Integration might well be studied in the field by 
joint fire and police teams. 

Finally both the fire and police services have a re- 
sponsibility to continuously re-examine their oper- 
ations so they provide the best service in the most 
economical way possible. 
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APPLICATION IN NEW JERSEY 


The Executive Board gave careful consideration 
to the possible application of police-fire integration 
to the municipalities of New Jersey. 

In administration and organization, it is recog 
nized that plans on paper can be set up for any theo 
retical activity. It is in operations that such plans are 
proven to be worthwhile. In the phase of adminis- 
tration, a careful study was made of all legislation in 
the fields of appointment, promotion, powers of ar- 
rest and investigation, responsibility and pension. All 
legislation, in all fields, makes a clear distinction be- 
tween a police officer and a fireman. In no law, ex- 
cept the pension acts, is there a recognition of com- 
patibility. There is absolutely no legal recognition 
of the title “public safety officer.” In fact, when one 


governing body merely discussed the subject of police- 
fire integration, it was advised by the municipal at- 
torney that integration of services was totally illegal. 
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It is recognized, of course, that existing laws could 
be amended. To what end? This voluminous task 
of revision of laws would deal only with a minor prob 
lem in administration. It is in the field of operations 
and personnel management that serious complications 
arise. 


The Executive Board has given caretul study to the 
existing and potential population, industrial, traffic 
and social aspects of the State of New Jersey and its 
numerous municipalities. There is no other state in 
the Union with such complex problems of (1) den 
sity of population, (2) accumulation of industry, 
(3) traffic miles traveled in a small area, and (4) the 
complexities in social behavior created by the con 
flicting cultures of many peoples. 


It has long been recognized by all authorities in 
police administration and in sociology that density 
of population and conflict of cultures generate serious 
behavior patterns. Industry itself has recognized the 
need for dispersion in New Jersey. This has been 
done to some extent, but, in doing so, it has created 
congested industrial areas throughout the state. This 
is not a criticism of industry, for dispersion was es 
sential; but it has entailed a spread of police problems 
throughout New Jersey. Mass moves of population 
have naturally followed dispersion. No other state 
has the density of traffic miles traveled, and in addi 
tion to its mobile population, New Jersey is the cor 
ridor between great metropolitan areas of neighboring 
states. 


Despite these recognized serious sources of police 
problems, New Jersey is in good standing in the con 
trol of crime and traffic, compared to the other 47 
states (figures for Alaska not known). New _ Jersey 
is 35th in the Crime Index of the six major crimes, 
and 46th in fatal motor vehicle accidents as measured 
against miles traveled. Some credit must be given to 
the behavior pattern of our people, but a great deal 
of consideration, in evaluating comparable figures 
must be given to alert and efficient police servic 
Considering the potential of the source of police prob 
lems, and the good police service which contains 
police problems at a low level, it must be realized that 
there should be no acceptance of a radical, unknown 
theory of operations. 


Cognition must be given to the reports by a recog 
nized actuarial authority of the potential growth ol 
population and industry in the next decade in out 
state. It is reported that most of the northern tier 
of counties will be one great metropolitan area, and 
the same is predicted for the Camden area. This 
will explode the already existent serious potential of 
police problems and require an extreme measure ol 
alert and efficient police service. 


The operations of the police and lire services diffe: 
radically. Police service deals mainly with the control 
of the behavior patterns of the people of a community. 
There is a measure of chemistry and science in the 
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criminal laboratory and in the fields of criminal in- 
vestigation and traffic control. It is only in the 
field of investigation of arson that fire and_ police 
services have operational compatibility, and in this 
it is only in the scientific phase of investigation. It 
should be recognized, as it is by all police officials, 
that law enforcement is related mainly to the hu 
manities and the vagaries of social behavior. 


Fire service is rendered through other fields of 
endeavor, through science and chemistry, in control 
ling combustible matter. 


One service deals with human beings, the other with 
material. Each service requires an entirely different 
set of techniques of operation. This diversity is to 
There can be no efficiency in a full 
work load of combined operations. And there must 
be an extreme efficiency in the operations of police 


the extreme. 


service to continue the containment ol police incidents 


In considering 


g all the required variations of po 


lice. operations—techniques of patrol, observation, 
interrogation, investigation, taking of complaints, 
making arrests, reports, preparation of evidence and 
testimony in court—all to be accomplished in so 
many delicately varying tones and shades of appli 
cation, one must of necessity give careful thought 
to the qualifications of personnel. 


It is certain that the basic personality characteris 
tics required in a candidate patrolman are far dif- 
ferent than those required in a candidate fireman 
It will be left to the administrators of fire depart 
ments to discuss the unique techniques of operation 
ol the fire service and the desirable qualifications 
for firemen 


In dealing with people a police officer is required 
to make instantaneous decisions based on his own 
judgment and cannot in most instances seek direction 
or counsel in determining his course of action. Not 
only is immediate action required, but it is action 
dealing with people who are resentful of control. It 
is well known that not too many men are willing to 
assume this responsibility; not too many men have 
traits so essential in a good police officer. ‘These 
factors must be considered in selecting personnel, and 
those who do not have stability, emotional maturity 
and self-control must be weeded out. In personnel 
management this requires constant supervisory at 
tention. It is not wise to add to these requirements 
of essential traits for good police officers those ol 
firemen. ‘To expect to find candidates with the de 
sired and essential character and personality of both 
policeman and fireman is ridiculous. Such a man 
would not be available in sufficient numbers and is 
usually dedicated to other than affairs of behavion 
patterns and the chemicals of combustible materials 


Then there is the matter of training personnel. It 
has been said in some of the articles reviewed that per- 
sonnel could be trained to accomplish the responsi 
bilities of both fire and police services The Execu 
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tive Board denounces this statement. It is probable 
that this type of education (we could find no report 
of subject matters) is a superficial coating of applied 
knowledge. Police training requires a_ constant, 
changing and growing application of knowledge, 
including the boundless number of laws and court 
decisions and rulings. 


Police administrators of New Jersey have struggled 
lor years against strong opposition to organize and 
operate adequate training courses for all police offi- 
cers. Our aims are nearing achievement. This should 
not be thrown away for a progressive economic theory 
which has not been tried and tested by proper experi- 
mentation under all conditions and circumstances. 


New Jersey is not an area blessed only with inter 
mittent acts of social misbehavior. This is a state 
with metropolitan problems, with a constant accumu- 
lation of social problems, and the constant danger of 
large fires. Our record of good police service should 
not be jeopardized to conform to the dreams of a 
minute number of so-called progressive economists. 
It is neither dollar-wise economy nor is it progressive 
thinking. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Che Executive Board is firmly convinced that study 
of the theory of police-fire integration discloses no 
substantial results in practical application. No re- 
ports or records are available to analyze the phases ol 
administration, organization and operations. No in- 
formation was found on selection of personnel and 
training. 


The findings of the Executive Board do not in- 
clude any discussion of supervisory aspects of police- 
fire integration. Any cause for consideration is lost 
in the study as reported, and the Executive Board 
found no necessity to investigate in the field of 
supervision 


Certain rural areas of New Jersey have the economy 
of volunteer fire departments. Police-fire integration 
would not apply, even if there was substance to the 


theory. 


Other than certain rural areas, New Jersey is a 
metropolitan area with an accumulation and density 
of police problems requiring the continuation of 
efficient and separate police and fire services and a 
continuing effort to improve the separate services in 


the communities 


Estimated population and industrial growth of 
New Jersey in the next decade makes continuance 


of separate services mandatory. 


Railway Police of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Baltimore, Md., conducted a total 
of 42,112 investigations and completed 29,094 in- 
spections of various types during the year 1960, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Police Karl F. Wright reports. 
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in a passenger vehicle engaged in law enlorcement 
duties, but immediately available to proceed to a 
lire when notified by radio, Of the 14 men assigned 
to the new company, the hours of six would conform 
to the work schedule of regular firemen—namely, 
66 hours per week. The other eight were to be 
designated as members of the fire-police patrol and 
would work a basic 44 hours a week, the same as 
Police Department personnel. According to the City 
Manager's recommendations, these patrolmen would 
work on eight-hour shifts—working seven consecu- 
tive days followed by two days off—and they were 
to receive the same salary as police patrolmen—10 
per cent more than the firemen were paid. As in- 
dicated in the City Manager's recommendations, the 
two-man patrol unit would be responsible for all 
aspects of public safety. It would endeavor to pre- 
vent public safety violations whenever possible and 
would take proper action when violations did occur. 
Traffic law enforcement would be an important 
responsibility of the fire-police patrolmen. Firemen 
assigned to patrol duty would be trained, equipped 
and legally empowered to discharge all normal police 
patrol duties as well as fire duties. 


The City Manager’s recommendations provided 
that the fire-police patrolmen would always remain 
within the primary territory of Fire Company No. 
8; that is, they would patrol only within the terri 
tory of this particular fire company and would not 
be available for dispatch on police matters ** other 
points of the city. The patrolmen, therelore;; would 
always be available at close hand to answeij a call 
with the fire truck. 

According to the City Manager’s recommendations, 
members of the fire-police patrol would be recog- 
nized primarily as fire fighters and secondarily as 
law enforcement officers. In other words. the fire- 
police patrolmen would have standing ‘orders to 
drop whatever they might be doing at a given mo- 
ment to respond to a fire call. Members of the fire 
police patrol would, like firemen on duty at the 
station, be under command of the company office: 
on duty. Their permanent superior officer would be 
the company Captain and above him the Assistant 
Fire Chief and Fire Chief. 

In submitting his recommendations the City Mana 
ger expressed the belief that the experiment would 
produce (1) a fire-fighting team just as efficient as 
the traditional, station-based fire company, and (2) a 
lire-police patrol unit capable of performing almost 
as much police work as the traditional two-man police 
car restricted to a given territory. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


In February, 1957, the Board of Aldermen adopted 
the City Manager’s recommendations and authorized 
the activation of Fire Company No. 8 on the basis of 
the foregoing data. The Fire Chief and Police Chiel 
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pledged their full cooperation in this new unde: 
taking. 

From the outset it was anticipated that six months 
after activation of Fire Company No. 8 a frank ap 
praisal of the operation and elficiency of the fire 
police patrol would be made. Thereafter recommen 
dations would be made concerning the continuance ol 
the fire-police patrol. It was understood that in the 
event the experiment was unsuccessful, undesirable o1 
not feasible, the fire-police patrol would be disbanded 
and the eight patrolmen would return to routine 
Fire Department duties. Fire Company No. 8 was 
activated on about September 9, 1957. 


Immediately after authorization was given by the 
Board of Aldermen, the selection and training of pet 
sonnel were undertaken. Volunteers were carefully 
screened and eight men were selected. All came from 
within the ranks of the Fire Department and _ those 
chosen expressed confidence and enthusiasm in the 
program and pledged their full support in giving the 
fire-police patrol a fair trial during the experimental 
period. 

With reference to training, the lire-police patrolmen 
were given 176 hours of thorough and intensive in 
struction in law enforcement procedures, techniques, 
etc. Included in the curriculum were subjects such 
as records, motor vehicle laws, police courtesy and 
discipline, city ordinances, state statutes, laws of ai 
rest, searches and seizures, in addition to practical 
demonstrations, use and care of firearms, defensive 
tactics and mechanics of arrest. Also, considerable 
time was devoted to traffic matters, and the entire cur 
riculum conlormed to that of a basic school for police 


recruits. 


Upon completion of the police training, thos 
chosen as fire-police patrolmen immediately entered 
a training school to study and gain experience in 
lire-fighting. The training program consisted of 176 
hours of instruction over a four week period. All 
phases of up-to-date lire-fighting were discussed during 
this comprehensive training program. This curricu 
lum was planned to meet the needs of the trainees in 
the class. 


Shortly after the formal training course olfered 
by the Fire and Police Departments, four of th 
lire-police patrolmen were assigned to the Police De 
partment for on-the-job training for a period of on 
month. 
experienced officer. 
the regular police officer worked closely together, 


During this time each was assigned to an 
Phe fire-police patrolman and 


covering all phases of police work exclusive of investi 
gations of serious crimes and offenses handled by 
the Detective Division. 
together, they patrolled in cars, they searched fon 
liquor, they investigated traffic accidents and en 
forced traffic laws. The fire-police patrolmen were 
given every opportunity to prepare themselves [oi 
their future assignments. 
this month’s on-the-job training, the four returned 


Phey patrolled walking beats 


Upon the completion ol 
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to the Fire Department, and the other four reported 
to the Police Department for similar duties. 


In connection with the authority and discipline 
of the fire-police patrolmen, they took the same oath 
of office as a regular police patrolman and were 
subject to the same disciplinary procedures as fol 
lowed in the Police Department. The “Code of 
Ethics” of the Police Department applied in toto to 
members of the fire-police patrol. 


The matter of equipment received considerable 
attention, and a station wagon, red in color, was pul 
chased, and members of the fire-police patrol utilize 
this piece of equipment in covering the territory as 
signed to Fire Company No. 8. This wagon carries 
the city seal and the words “Fire-Police Patrol” on 


each door. 


Che following pieces of equipment were purchased 
and are being carried in the station wagon: 

2 5-gallon water pump cans 

| 30-pound CO, extinguisher 

| 30-pound dry chemical extinguisher 

| Hydrant wrench 

| First aid kit 

| Electric hand light 

| Salvage covet 
Feet 34° hose with one spray and one straight 


5 
nozzle 
In addition to the above items, the personal fire 
fighting gear of the fire-police patrolmen is carried 
in the station wagon in order that they might be 
immediately prepared and equipped to respond to a 
lire call. Also, each member of the patrol was fu 
nished the customary equipment provided regulan 


police officers. 


Che station wagon was equipped with a siren and 
red light for emergency use and dual radio trans 
mitters and receivers. As a consequence, personnel 
in the station wagon have three-way communication 
with fire headquarters and other fire vehicles, and 
three-way radio communication with police head 
quarters and other police vehicles. In addition to 
the above, badges and other insignia for the fire-polic« 
patrolmen were especially designed, and upon sight 
immediate recognition is possible. The uniforms olf 
the group conform to those of regular police officers 


FIRE EVALUATION 

\s stated in earlier paragraphs, the Fire-Police Co 
operation program was commenced with the unde 
standing that it would (1) be considered an experi 
ment and (2) be appraised alter several months 
operation and concrete recommendations concerning 
its continuance on a permanent basis. Based on the 
operation of the fire-police patrol for the period of 
September 9, 1957, to March 31, 1958, the Chiel ol 
the Fire Department made these salient observations: 


(1) There has been no indication that the Fire 
Police Cooperation venture has retarded the efficiency 
of Fire Company No. 8 as a firefighting unit 
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(2) The patrol unit discovered 13 fires out of a 
total of 64 alarms and extinguished 13 fires without 


the pumper being dispatched. 


(3) The citizens of the area covered were given 
better protection than under the conventional type 


fire and police services. 


(4) In answering alarms the fire-police unit ar- 
rived at the scene of the fire prior to the pumper in 
over 80°, of the cases. This arrival afforded the 
patrol an opportunity to size up fires and advise the 
company official upon his arrival of the location of 
the seat of the fire and the extent and direction of 
spread 


(5) On one occasion the fire-police patrol and 
truck extinguished two simultaneous fires at separate 
locations within their territory. 

(6) There appears to be public relations value for 
the Fire Department in having a red Fire Department 
vehicle constantly in evidence at work throughout the 
territory 

(7) This combined fire-police organization _ re- 
quires five less men than the traditional, separate 


fire and police organizations. 


(8) To date, no situations have arisen where the 
personnel of this unit have not been available when 
needed for fire protection. The separate dispatching 
and response of the patrol unit and the fire station 
personnel have not handicapped fire-fighting op- 
erations, nor the efficiency of the company. 


\i the wlose of the experimental period the Chiel 
of the +e Department recommended that the com- 
bined « police operation in Fire Company No. 8 


district be adopted as a permanent part of the city’s 


public salety endeavors 


POLICE EVALUATION 

In evaluating the Fire-Police Cooperation program 
as a consequence of the experience during the experi- 
mental period, officials of the Police Department of- 


fered the following comments: 


(1) The fire-police patrol is affording better fire 
and police protection in the area covered by Fire 
Company No, 8 than heretofore afforded, at a much 
lower cost than is possible under the conventional 
system 

(2) The fact that members of the fire-police patrol 
are primarily firemen and secondarily police officers 
has not in any degree militated against their efficiency 
as police ofl.cers in matters assigned to them, it being 
understood that the fire-police patrolmen cannot 
fight fires and at the same time be actively engaged in 
law enforcement work. 

(3) Personnel of the fire-police patrol are both 
enthusiastic firemen and police officers desiring to 
render a fire service in the field of public safety. 


(4) The mobility of the fire-police patrolmen in- 
creases their value to the Fire Department without a 
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commensurate loss of efficiency as law cnlorcement 
olficers. 

(5) A dedicated and intelligent person with proper 
application can absorb the training applicable to 
personnel in both the Fire Department and the Police 
Department. 

(6) The program has done a great deal to improve 
the relationship between members of the Fire and 
Police Departments. 

(7) In the fire-police patrol, neither the Fire De- 
partment nor the Police Department has lost its 
identity, and the public at large appreciates the co- 
operative efforts of each department. 

(8) The cooperation of officials of the Municipal 
Court and utilization of the Uniform Traffic ‘Ticket 
have been of material assistance in producing etffec- 
tiveness of the fire-police patrol in traffic matters. 

(9) The fire-police patrol has proved its elfective 
ness and usefulness because of the cooperation of all 
concerned. 


Officials of the Police Department, alter apprais- 
ing and evaluating the program, recommended that 
the Fire-Police Cooperation venture become an_in- 
tegral part of the city’s public satety services. 


CITY MANAGER’S EVALUATION 


From the time the Board of Aldermen approved the 
fire-police patrol in principle, the City Manager fol 
lowed closely the selection and training of the patrol 
men as well as its day-to-day operation. Based on his 
observations during the experimental months, the City 
Manager concluded that the fire-police unit has 
produced: 

(1) A fire-fighting team just as efficient as the 
traditional, station-based fire company. 


2) A unit capable of performing almost as much 
police work as the traditional, two-man police cai 
restricted to a given territory. 

Phe City Manager observed that the mobility of 
the fire-police patrol has certain advantages over a 
station-based fire company in that the unit not only 
answers lire calls, but on a 24-hour basis is engaged 
in lire prevention work. 

The City Manager also observed that members ol 
the patrol have an excellent opportunity to collect 
much important data regarding location of fire hy 
drants, fire hazards in the area, construction of build 
ings and other information pertinent to fire-fighting. 


PERMANENT PROGRAM 


Based on the operation of the fire-police unit during 
the experimental stages, the City Manager recom- 
mended that: 

(1) The fire-police patrol as constituted be con- 
tinued on a permanent basis in view of the apparent 
success of this cooperative venture in the field of pub- 
lic safety. 
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(2) As new fire companies are activated, com 
prehensive studies and surveys should be made to 
determine whether the fire-police patrol as it has func 
tioned as a component part of Fire Company No. 8 
should be expanded. 


The Board of Aldermen unanimously accepted the 
City Manager’s recommendations, thus giving  th« 
Fire-Police Cooperation program permanent status. 
Since its inception there have been no material and 
basic changes in the operation of the fire-police unit, 
and at the present time studies and surveys are being 
made to determine whether this cooperative effort 
in the field of public safety can and should be ex 
panded into other areas of the City of Winston-Salem 


The following tabulation of the activities of the 
lire-police patrolmen in Winston-Salem covering the 
period September 9, 1957, to January 1, 1961 
scrutiny—reflects several interesting facts: 


FIRE FIGHTING AND PREVENTION 
Hours Patrol Duty 


on ¢ lose 


5? 564.25 


Hours Fire Fighting 226.75 
Homes Checked 17,960 
Fires Found 10] 
Building Permits Checked 337 
In Answering Calls: 

Arrived before or at same time as truck 82% 

\rrived after truck 18% 

lire calls answered alone (fire truck 

not dispatched) 100 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Arrests 1,739 
Doors and windows found open 119 
Hours speed check 814 
Police calls answered 1,751 


Property recovered $17,799.72 
The Fire-Police Cooperation program in Winston 
Salem has been worthwhile and is saving the taxpayers 
in excess of $20,000 annually. Its value in other lo 
calities is dependent on local conditions and mor 
importantly on whether local officials really want 
such an undertaking to succeed. Cooperation of all 

at every level—is an absolute necessity. It should 
be pointed out that at no time has any consideration 
been given to establishing a fire-police unit in th 
downtown or high value area of Winston-Salem 
Likewise, no thought has been given to complet 


integration of fire and police services in the city. 


From the police point of view the fire-police pro 
gram in Winston-Salem is not only _ theoretically 
sound, but on a very practical and day-to-day basis 
has proved its value. The matter of cooperation can 
not be over-emphasized in a joint venture such as 
this. Although administratively the fire-police unit 
is under the command of the Fire Department ol 
ficials, close liaison is maintained by ranking officers 
of the Police Department with individual members 
of the unit. Experience in Winston-Salem has proved 
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that a direct savings to the taxpayer can be accom 
plished through utilization of personnel in rendering 
both fire and police services under certain conditions. 
Experience has also shown without question that a 
dedicated and intelligent person with proper appli- 
cation can absorb the training applicable to personnel 
in both the Fire Department and Police Department. 


IN EVANSTON, ILL. from page 9 


techniques, including the chemistry of fire-types, uses 
of first aid fire fighting equipment, handling of 
hoses, ladders, gas masks and other minor equipment, 
and the theories of exposures, confinement, hydraulics 
and fire-streams. All men _ participated in active 
drill work involving various phases of supplemental, 
first response assistance they would be expected to 
perform. This stressed the handling of charged and 
uncharged hose lines, the raising and climbing of 
ladders, handling of the various types of “first aid” 
lire fighting equipment, rescue devices and body lifts, 
life net work and the handling and use of mino1 
equipment. Complete training manuals were issued 
to all personnel, who were also required to pass regu 
lar examinations before completion of the course. 
Che final two-hour session, which was attended by 
both patrolmen and officers, was a thorough dis 
cussion of the proposed plan of operation for the 
cooperative police-fire program; all personnel re 
ceived written outlines of the operational procedure 
to go into effect upon completion of the course. 


HOW IT OPERATES 

In June of 1958 the cooperative police-lire program 
started full-scale operations. The city was divided 
into three districts, recognizing the same boundaries 
observed by the fire department. Three eight-cylin- 
der police station wagons were specially equipped 
with first aid and firefighting equipment, each man- 
ned by two members of the cooperative program 
Each of these men was equipped with such essential 
clothing and equipment as to enable him to aid in 
lighting fires without jeopardizing his _ police 


equipment. 


Minimum requirements are a duffle bag containing 
boots, protective coat, fire helmet and gloves. In 
the squads are stretchers, blankets, 100 feet of one 
half inch of manila rope, inhalators, three fire extin 
guishers, a wrecking or pry bar and first aid equip 
ment. Each car is equipped with a radio, monitored 
to receive and transmit on both police and _ fire 
department frequencies. 


\ll cooperative police officers other than those 
assigned to these three cars were distributed through 
out the city so as to be readily available fon substi 
tute or additional assignment at a fire. When a 
lire alarm is received from any district, the two 
police-fire squads assigned to covet that area auto- 
matically answer the call, as well as essential police 
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LIE DETECTORS 


“SPACE 
SAVER” 
Deceptograph 


Why waste manpower? ‘Rumor chasing” is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 
the facts your investigators uncover, Permit them to do 
what they know best—"‘investigate.’’ Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR ®@ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
““SOFT RAY’’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 1960 


In the calendar year 1960, 57 prisoners were executed 
in the United States, the U. S. Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons reports. Compiled under direction 
of James V. Bennett, National Prisoner Statistics No. 
26 was released March 31. 

\t the beginning of 1960, a total of 190 prisoners 
were under sentence of death, and 113 were received 
during the calendar year, giving a total of 303 sen- 
tenced to death. Of the 303, 57 were executed, 22 
had their sentences commuted to life imprisonment, 
3 were transferred to mental hospitals, and 11 had 
their sentence reversed or vacated by the courts, leav- 
ing 210 prisoners under sentence of death on Decembet 
31, 1960 10.5 per cent more than at the start of the 
year. 

'wenty of the 43 jurisdictions (41 states, District 
of Columbia and the Federal Government), whose 
statutes provide lor legal execution, conducted one or 
more executions in 1960.* Five of the 20 jurisdictions 
accounted for 37 of the 57 executions: California, 9; 
Arkansas and Texas, 8 each; Georgia and New York, 
6 each. 


*The death penalty is illegal in 9 states: Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island. (Michigan and North Dakota prescribe the death penalty 
for treason; North Dakota and Rhode Island permit the death penalty 
for first degree murder committed by a prisoner serving a life 
sentence.) 
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personnel necessary for routine traffic control. The 
only calls to which cooperative police officers do 
not respond are “details’”—car fires, grass fires, etc.— 
except, of course, to handle traffic assignments, as in 
every case. 

The police patrol wagon is assigned to all build 
ing fires and serves as the police ‘control car.’ The 
wagon man takes custody of sidearms, which are 
checked in with him by the cooperative police of- 
ficers working at the fire, and handles radio com- 
munications, as well as relays orders from command 
personnel. This control car can keep central commu- 
nications advised of the situation and can request 
additional manpower, where necessary. 

It is commonly recognized that the most important 
single factor in fire protection is to have adequate 
first response to a fire. The first five minutes at a 
fire are more important than the next five hours, fon 
if you have adequate and efficient first response, 
you may not have any fire alter those first five min- 
utes; so this groundwork is of the utmost importance, 
and it is here that this cooperative police-lire  pro- 
gram is of the most value. 


COMBINED COMMUNICATIONS 


Late in 1959, in connection with this program, the 
city installed a new, combined police-lire communi 
cations center. Previously, the police and fire de- 
partments manned separate switchboards and alarm 
systems. With the completion of the new communi- 
cations center the equivalent of three and a fraction 
firemen were released from the unpopular duty of 
tending the fire board, and the center, which handles 
all emergency calls for both police and fire, can alert 
each department immediately in any emergency. ‘The 
board is handled by a staff of well trained civilian 
Greatly improved coordination of police 
and fire forces when fire alarms are received has been 
achieved through this cooperative system. <A_ tape 
recorder automatically records all radio and incoming 
telephone messages. 


operators. 


With the new communications center came the 
installation of 80 outdoor emergency telephone alarm 
boxes throughout the city. These emergency alarm 
boxes are placed in strategic locations recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. With 
installation of these outdoor emergency alarm boxes 
came the usual problem of “false alarms,” but the 
advantage to a telephone-type alarm system is that 
the communications operator can usually recognize 
a false alarm immediately, for in such instances the 
caller seldom speaks into the mouthpiece, whereas 
in a genuine emergency call contact is established be- 
tween the caller and the operator. On all false, or, 
as we call them, “cold box” alarms, a_police-fire 
squad in the area is immediately dispatched to the 
location of the emergency box, and they, in turn, 
advise headquarters of the situation. Quick at- 
tention to these calls and a “get tough” policy with 
anyone apprehended turning in a false alarm—plus, 
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no doubt, the fact that some ol the original novelty 
of these alarm boxes has worn olf by now—has re 
duced this nuisance greatly. While 826 of these “col 
box” alarms were turned in during 1959, this dropped 
to 483 in 1960. Should such an alarm turn out to be 
an actual emergency call, the cooperative police of 
ficers would, of course, direct all necessary fire ap 
paratus to the proper location. ‘To date, every sus 


pected “cold box” has been just that. 








This view of the Combined Communications Cente) 
in Evanston, Illinois, shows the police board on the 
le{t and the fire board at the right. 


EVALUATION AND COMMENTS 
Our cooperative police-fire program stresses assis 
tance to the fire department on a supplementary aid 
basis, primarily—assisting the regular firemen in such 
functions as laying hose lines, raising ladders, han 
dling heavy hoses and, of course, performing rescue 
work where necessary. Detractors from this program 
have said that these are functions which police ol 
licers performed long belore the cooperative program 
was initiated—and they are right! However, there 
is one major difference: the cooperative police ol 
ficers now have the training and the knowledge, 
through this training, to provide far more effective 
help to the firemen, as well as the citizens of Evans 
ton, and can perform these functions with much 
greater safety than ever before. 
Evanston’s program is not intended to make pro 
fessional firemen out of police officers! They are 
police officers by choice, and we recognize the fact 
that it takes years to make a seasoned fire fighter, as 
it does to make a seasoned police officer. No matter 
what the circumstance, the fire department is always } 
called. The police render supplementary “booster” 
help which is, for the most part, on the basis ol 
initial response assistance. We still have and need 
a force of 100 regular firemen, and there is no 
thought of replacing them or changing their status. 
While other cities, prior to 1958, had tried inte ‘ 
gration, either complete or partial, Evanston’s idea of 
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supplemental, [first response assistance was a new 
concept, to our knowledge. 


One of the major problems in enacting this pro 
gram has been to gain acceptance from the firemen. 
While this acceptance still isn’t wholehearted, we 
are encouraged by the obvious improvement in the 
general attitude of the firemen, who are now at 
least giving it a fair chance without any apparent 
antagonism toward our cooperative police officers. 
While the Evanston Fire Fighters Association is still 
publicly opposed to this program or to any of a 
similar nature, as are other firemen’s and policemen’s 
organizations, this was not only expected but is unde 
standable, and their arguments were taken into con 
sideration before the program was ever adopted and, 
at least in Evanston’s cooperative program, were with 
out basis in fact. Men are no less professional police 
officers for receiving training in basic fire fighting 
techniques, and firemen no less professional fire fight- 
ers for accepting help from trained policemen. 


One of the greatest assets to this type of program, 
which has already been mentioned, and one which 
would not be evident under any other program 
eliminating the use of police officers as supplemental 
fire fighters, is that of the initial response. This 
is particularly likely to be the case at night, when 
firemen are sleeping and require valuable seconds 
before the fire apparatus can leave the station. It 
is obvious that police cars frequently will be nearer 
a fire when an alarm is received than the nearest fire 
station, and that their being in motion helps them to 
reach the scene significantly sooner than fire appar 
atus, in many instances. 


The protection of life is of primary importance, 
always, and the cooperative police officer is instruct 
ed, upon arrival at the scene of a fire before the 
lire apparatus, to take immediate inventory of the 
situation and to perform any necessary rescue opel 
ations before doing anything else. If such action is 
not necessary, the men don their fire fighting ap 
parel (a matter of seconds) and are in readiness for 
assignment by the fire command officer. If a fire 
is evident, the cooperative police officer is ready and 
waiting to assist in the hooking-up of hose lines o1 
any other way he can. Often the cooperative police 
officers have established the source of the fire, so 
that valuable time is saved, and the fire apparatus 
can go into service immediately upon arrival at the 


scene. 


Chere have been numerous instances of cooperative 
police officers arriving before fire equipment. Most 
of these involved minor fires, but a few were of po 
tential major importance. Shortly after the program 
went into operation, a police station wagon manned 
by two cooperative police officers was cruising in the 
city when an alarm was received indicating a fire at 
a nearby location. ‘This squad proceeded to the scene 
immediately, arriving approximately three minutes 
before the first fire company. The officers immedi 
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ately entered the residence and evacuated all the oc- 
cupants, most of whom were sleeping, from _ the 
smoke-filled building. They found the fire too large 
to control with their hand extinguishers, so they 
returned to the outside of the building and were ready 
and waiting to assist arriving firemen in hooking-up 
and laying firelines and in performing other fire 
fighting duties. 

In another case involving a fire reported to head- 
quarters at 3:30 a.m., cooperative police officers who 
arrived at the scene had removed two people from a 
smoke-filled room before fire apparatus could arrive. 
In this instance, the two people were already dead, 
but had the alarm been sounded earlier, the immedi- 
ate arrival of the cooperative police officers could 
have resulted in these lives being saved, just as it 
quite possibly did in the earlier case related. 


There have been other examples of this type of 
assistance and many instances where the cooperative 
police squads arrived before the fire equipment. 
There have also been instances where the police, 
themselves, have discovered a fire and turned in the 
alarm over their radios before entering the building 
to check on possible occupants. In one case, the two 
cooperative police officers who discovered and_ re- 
ported the fire entered the apartment building, woke 
and evacuated the residents and extinquished a minor 
blaze with their hand extinguishers before the first 
fire company arrived. Had these men not been 
trained and equipped to perform this type of assis- 
tance, this minor blaze might easily have grown to 
major proportions before it was brought under con 
trol. While examples such as we have cited aren't 
commonplace, they have occurred often enough to 
illustrate clearly the value of this program of supple 
mentary assistance and cooperation. 


While Evanston’s cooperative police-fire program 
was designed to meet the specific requirements of 
our city, and another community would be unlikely 
to find this program totally acceptable to its own 
needs, some phases could easily be incorporated in 
the plans of any locality, Our new communications 
center, for example, would be of value to any 


depat tment 


There have been many rough spots, of course, in 
this program. There will undoubtedly be room for 
improvement, but many of the problems have been 
overcome by simple changes in operation, A revised 
system of police-fire officers’ reporting to fires was 
devised after initial confusion over the original plan 
of orally reporting to the first fire officer observed. 
\ simple “report card” was designed and is carried 
by all cooperative police officers. Upon reporting to 
a fire, the cooperative officer reports to the fire offi- 
cer in command, handing him this card, which has 
already been filled out. All cooperative police offi- 
cers, including command personnel, are under orders 
of the fire officer in charge until released by him to 


return to police duties 
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It was necessary, also, to overcome some resistance 
to this plan from police officers as well as fire per- 
sonnel. A major factor in achieving this was the 
payment of the thirty dollars per month additional 
compensation to all police officers participating in 
the program. While only fifty men are actively as- 
signed to cooperative police-fire duty at a time, all 
officers who have received this training receive the 
additional thirty dollars per month. This, also, has 
resulted in some criticism from persons who claim 
that we are wasting money by paying these men for 
“doing nothing.” We are, in effect, paying them for 
“stand-by” service, but there is nothing unusual or 
alarming about this procedure! The fire department 
is, in fact, essentially a stand-by force whose skills are 
needed only a small percentage of the time, but are 
needed very, very badly at those times. The $30 
allowance is in recognition of the additional know!l- 
edge, skill and ability required to do a job, whether 
these skills are used continuously or infrequently. 
These men have received additional training for 
which they receive additional compensation. Further, 
this reserve manpower pool of trained men allows us 
to maintain both police and fire services without 
weakening of either, for with reassignment of our 
personnel from time to time, we can still maintain 
adequate personnel actively assigned to the coopera- 
tive program, with those trained men assigned to 
the various special units within the police depart- 
ment available on a stand-by basis, with rotation of 
assignment possible at all times. 


In addition to the ability of our cooperative police 
officers to reach the scene of a fire rapidly, and our 
reserve manpower pool of 200 trained men (firemen 
and cooperative police officers) available in case 
of a major emergency, the training has resulted in 
much better undestanding of each other's problems. 
In the comparatively short time the program: has 
been in operation, the cooperative police officers 
have learned steadily and rapidly, and the quality of 
supplementary assistance has noticeably improved. All 
cooperative police officers attend annual “refresher” 
courses, and all recruits, of course, must complete 
the full-length training course before assignment to 
the program. 


In spite of the claims of opponents of a program 
of this type that such methods are not more economi- 
cal; that they will result in soaring fire losses, deaths 
from fire, insurance rates and crime rates, the statis- 
tics of the past year belie these fears. Evanston’s fire 
loss in 1960 was the lowest in fifteen years, with no 
deaths caused by fires!’ The crime rate, while slightly 
increased over the previous year, was consistently 
lower than the national average, as in the past. Evans- 
ton’s cooperative program resulted in a savings of ap- 
proximately $70,000 the first year. Insurance rates 
will continue at a very favorable level, as the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, who recently com- 
pleted their first survey of Evanston since 1935, again 
gave the city a Class 3 rating. Fire department sta- 
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tistics for 1960 show further that in 78 cases out of 
366 calls where there existed the possibility of the 
need for cooperative help, cooperative police officers 
arrived well ahead of the first fire equipment. In 
most other cases, the two departments arrived at 
approximately the same time, and the size of the re- 
sponse during 1960 averaged four cooperative police 
officers for each of these calls. 


A bill recently introduced in the Illinois General 
Assembly would prohibit police officers in towns 
ranging in population from 10,000 to 500,000 from 
fighting fires “except in case of emergency.” A simi- 
lar bill proposed in 1959 was vetoed by former Gov- 
ernor William Stratton, who stated, ‘““They (local 
officials) should not be hampered in determining 
what is the most efficient and economical method 
of police and fire protection to meet their own local 
conditions.” 


Many of the statements of opponents of integrated 
police and fire services are not, of course, pertinent 
to Evanston’s program. Our plan of trained cooper 
ation and supplemental assistance to the fire de- 
partment does not pose any threat to the regular 
fire personnel, nor is there any danger of neglected 
equipment because of our assistance. As for theit 
claims of greater danger of fire loss, as well as po 
tential loss of life at fires with large life involvement, 
we feel that the facts point to just the opposite being 
true. There have, fortunately, been few instances 
of major life involvement in fires in Evanston in 
recent years, but the value of the training our police 
officers have received has been clearly illustrated 
at these times. 


In spite of publicly objecting to this program, o1 
any program of this nature, as some organizations 
have done, the cooperation that can and does exist 
between the two departments and the resulting suc- 
cess of this cooperation have been clearly illustrated 
at those times when major fires have occurred. At 
those times, all thought of dispute has obviously been 
forgotten and the cooperative police officers can't 
be distingished from the regular firemen with whom 


they work, side by side. 


Evanston’s fire department has a right to be proud 
of its excellent record for 1960. We certainly don’t 
claim any major responsibility for this record, but 
it is logical to assume that the strengthening of that 
all-important factor, initial response to an alarm, 
through this program of trained cooperation and sup 
plemental assistance to our fire department, has 
played some part in achieving this record. No one 


disputes the importance of this “first response,” and 
this, then, is the basis for Evanston’s program of 


Cooperative Police-Fire services. 
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Visiting Police Officials 
Study U. S. Police Methods 


Police officials from Thailand and Vietnam who 
are in the United States to study police methods and 
procedures are shown in the photos at left. 


At Long Beach — In the top photo are six officials 
from Vietnam who are studying police science at Long 
Beach State College this spring semester. From left to 
right, seated: Dr. Carl W. McIntosh, president of 
LBSC, who officially welcomed the students; Rodaster 
Ton That Nhieu, and Prof. Paul M. Howard. Stand- 
ing, Inspectors Le Van Tuat, Le Van Luei, Hoang Van 
\n, Nguyen Xuan Phueng, and Nguyen Huu Ngoan. 


At Los Angeles—In the second photo, Vietnam of- 
ficials discuss plaster cast impressions. They are, 1. 
to r., Pham Van Than, Ngo The Thanh, Nguyen Van 
Phuc, Assistant Professor Allan Bristow, Nguyen Van 
Hien, Nguyen Thanh Gioi, and Nguyen Ngoc Lang. 
[raining instruction in police science classes during 
the spring semester will be followed by on-the-job 
training in a U. S. police department during the 
summer. 


At Cedar Rapids, lowa Four lieutenants of the 
Vietnam National Police are attending electronic 
training school conducted by the Collins Radio Com- 
pany. They are, |. to r., Le Khac Than, Le Dinh 
Que, Collins Radio instructor Don D. Taylor, Luong 
Van Than and Hoang Dinh Phan. This group of of- 
ficials is on a 2-year study tour at various U. S. 
Army and industrial electronic schools. 


At Homestead AFB—Five officers of the Thailand 
Central Investigation Bureau, bottom photo, observe 
the lack of rapport between a sentry dog and a trainer 
other than the one assigned to the dog. Reading I. 
to r. are A2c Richard J. Willett, holding Smokey, 
Lt. Pratin Khonkheo, TSgt. Wm. T. Moody, Capt. 
Sathit Richanavedya, Lt. Uthai Asvavilai, Maj. Aroon 
Kirdpiroch and Capt. Nikom Eamtrakul. These 
Thai officials are studying police methods with the 
Metro Police Department and _ security procedures 
employed by the Air Force at Homestead AFB, Florida. 


WITNESS TO AN ACCIDENT 


Role of a police officer in the investigation of an 
automobile accident is portrayed in a new film, Wit- 
ness to an Accident, which has been released by In- 
diana University. Produced by the University’s Cen- 
ter for Police Training and the Indiana State Police, 
the 11-minute film is designed for use with police 
training classes, insurance training groups, driver 
education courses, and community and service groups. 

The film is available from the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, on either 
a purchase or rental basis. Purchase price is $100 
for color, $50 for black and white; rental price is 
$3.25 for color, $2.00 for black and white. 
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FIELD SERVICE STAFF CHANGES 


R. DEAN SMmitH has been named Director of the 
Research and Development Program of the IACP 
Field Service Division. 
A member of the IACP 
Traffic Division - stafl 
since March, 1959, when 
the Division was located 
at Northwestern Univei 
sity Tralfic Institute, 
Mr. Smith moved to 
Washington when the 
Field Service Division ol 
the Association was es- 
tablished in September, 
1959. 

Mr. Smith’s police ex 
perience was as an officer in the Oakland, Calil., 
Police Department from 1956 to 1959, where he 
served in several divisions. Prior to joining the Oak- 
land force, he received a B.A. degree in criminology 
from the University of California at Berkeley and 
in June of this year received his Master's in criminol 
ogy. His thesis, based on original research, was on 
“Computer Applications in Police Manpower Dis 
Distribution.” He demonstrated that by leasing a 
computer for a short period, a police administrator 
can use police records information to find a better, 
more efficient allocation of his available officers. 





In the research field he has collaborated with others 
in research reports. Currently he is working on a 
project to determine what kinds of enforcement tech- 
niques have the greatest effect on driver behavior. 
In addition, he is designing experiments to develop 





more accurate predictors ol criminal activity as it ov 
curs in specific police jurisdictions. Under his dire 
tion, a series of publications is being developed out 
lining basic knowledge in all areas of police science 
including the administration of the departments and 
supervision of tasks and persons. The series will also 
cover the methods and techniques for the execution 
of the law enforcement job. 


JoHN E. INGERSOLL, also from the Oakland, Calil 
Police Department, was appointed staff consultant in 
police administration 
June 15. 

Mir. Ingersoll received 


his degree in criminolo 





ey from the University 
ol California in 1956. He 
is currently working on 
his thesis, “Law Enlorce 
ment Problems in Met 
ro,” for the degree ol 
Master of Criminology 
His special interests in 
clude the theory and ap 
plication of organization 
and administration to law enforcement agencies. 

He was a special agent in the Counter Intelligence 
Corps, U. S. Army, 1951-53; consultant, Richmond, 
Calif., Police Department, 1956-57; part-time Parole 
Olficer, State of California, 1956-57. In 1957 he 
joined the Oakland police and was later named ad 
ministrative assistant to the Chief and commanding 
officer of the Planning and Research Section. He 
has taught police courses at several colleges and uni 
versities and to selected government employees 





GAMBLING REVIEW BOARD IN N.Y. CITY 


Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy, New 
York City Police Department, has established a Gam- 
bling Enforcement Inspection and Review Board, 
charged with continuous examination and evaluation 
of all facets of gambling enforcement by members 
ol the Department. 


First Deputy Commissioner John F. Walsh was 
appointed chairman of the board, comprised of the 
following permanent members: Supervising Assistant 
Chief Inspector Robert J. Gallati, in charge of the 
Police Commissioner’s Confidential Investigation 
Unit; Assistant Chief Inspector Walter Henning, Com- 
manding Officer of the Central Office Bureaus and 
Squads, and Lieutenant Ellsworth Monahan, Director 
of the Legal Bureau. Commanding Officers of the 
field will rotate as temporary members of the Board. 


The Commissioner outlined these duties for the 
Board: 


1 This publication for sale, priced at $1.00, by the IACI 
Field Service Division, Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 


, 
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I. Review and evaluate all methods, procedures and 
assignments in connection with enforcement of gam 
bling laws and the special problems emanating from 
such enforcement. 


2. Coordinate and direct the activities of the various 
units of the Department to obtain maximum elficien 
cy in the suppression of gambling. 

3. Inspect and report on the effectiveness or lack 
thereof in various comands relative to the enforce 
ment of these laws. 


1. Cooperate with all district attorneys, grand juries 
investigating bodies and law enforcement agencies 
with respect to this problem. 


5. Develop new methods leading to the detection, 
apprehension, conviction and jailing of professional 
gamblers. 


6. Conduct research on methods used in other juris 
dictions and recommend those which might be ef 
fective in this city. 

7. Make periodic reports and recommendations to 
the Chief Inspector and the Police Commissioner. 
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NEW 
MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
CANADA 
Ontario: Cooksville—McGill, Garnet L., 
lice, Township of Toronto. 
—Kitchener—Livingstone, Thomas, Chief of Police, 
Township of Waterloo. 
—Oshawa—Flintoff, H. W., Chief of Police. 
—Preston—Bogle, Gordon N., Chief of Police. 
J., Chief of Police. 


Chief of Po- 








—Trenton—tTaylor, F. 
HILE 
\rica—Melo Mera, Orlando, Major, Direccion General 


de Carabineros de Chile. 

Santiago—Jaime Lopez, Manuel A., Captain, Escuela 
de Carabineros, Direccion General de Carabineros 
de Chile. 

—Villalobos Ramirez, Enrique, Major, Direccion Gen- 

eral de Carabineros de Chile. 

‘OLOMBIA 

Bogota—Fabio, Londono, Captain, National Police of 


Colombia. 
—Mario, Castillo, Captain, National Police of Colombia. 
JAPAN 
Tokyo—Hara, Bumbei, Superintendent-General, Metro- 
politan Police Department. 
THAILAND 
Nakornsrithamaraj—Sungvornveshapun, Yindee, Super- 
intendent, Central Investigation, Region 8, Thai- 
land National Police. 
UNITED STATES 
ARIZONA 
Yuma—Mabery, Robert L., 


ILLINOIS 
Glen Ellyn—Hill, James Edward, Superintendent of 


Chief of Police. 


Police. 

Hinsdale—Ott, David Ekern, Captain Commanding, Vil- 
lage of Oak Brook Police Department. 

Director, State Depart- 





Springfield—Ragen, Joseph E., 
ment of Public Safety. 
KANSAS 
Goodland—Toelkes, John J., 
LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles—Stout, Joseph (Pete) E. 


Chief of Police. 


Captain of 
Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol—Cowick, Philip A., Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 
East Detroit—Zado, Arthur, Chief of Police. 
MINNESOTA 
St. Cloud—Grams, Nick J., Chief of Police. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rochester—Levesque, Ernest J., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Hackensack—D’Elia, Anthony Angelo, Chief of Police. 


NEW YORK 
Monticello—Ratner, Louis, Sheriff, Sullivan County 
Sheriff’s Department. 
OREGON 
Roseburg—Eaton, Berwyn (Bert) C., Acting Chief of 
Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lititz—Hicks, George C., Chief of Police. 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
—Oglesby, Raymond E., 
ITAH 
Springfield 





Harris, French, Chief of Police. 
Director of Public Safety. 


— 


Graham, Ashley, Chief of Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


~ 


‘HILE 

Saatiago—Cabezas Paice, Alejandro, Lieutenant, Es- 
cuela de Carabineros, Direccion General de Cara- 
bineros de Chile. 

—Luengo Sandoval, Jorge, Lieutenant, Direccion, Gen- 
eral de Carabineros. 

ABYA 

Tripoli—Al-Ashkar, Rajab Abdulhamid, 
Headquarters, Federal Police. 

—Al-Mabruk, Mohamed Ali, Lieutenant, Headquarters, 
Federal Police. 


Lieutenant, 


INITED STATES 

‘ALIFORNIA 

Universal City—Nye, James P., Chief, Plant Protection 
& Security, Revue Studios. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Schiller, Irwin M., Police Advisor, ICA, 
Public Safety Division, USOM/Vietnam, APO 143, 
San Francisco, California. 

MARYLAND 

saltimore—Fantom, Richard A., 


~ 


Chief Special Agent, 
Baltimore Transit Company. 
NEW YORK 
Albany—York, Orrell A., Executive Director, Municipal 
Police Training Council, State of New York. 
OHLO 
Maple Heights—Hewitt, William Henry, Security Di- 
rector, Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


MARYLAND 
Bel Air—Munhall, Burton D., 
Laboratory. 
NEW YORK 
New York—MacGregor, George P., 375 Park Avenue. 
Maurice, Board of Trustees, National 


Manager, H. P. White 
—Rosenfeld, 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 


VERNON, N.Y.—William P. McDonald, 
the Mount Vernon Police Depart- 


MouN' 


Chiel Inspector o 
ment, was honored at a civic dinner recently, follow- 
ing announcement of his retirement on May 16. 
Government officials and civic leaders paid tribute 


Runnemede—Ford, Edward H., Director of Public 5 “ ; 

Safety to his 40-year police career, the last 15 of which he 
Westfield—Moran, James F., Chief of Police. headed the department. 
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{ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 








_ 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Aug. 5—Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 Term, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Aug. 28-31—9th Annual Auto Theft Seminar of the Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
in conjunction with the Southwestern Law En- 
forcement Institute, Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion, and Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Aug. 28—Five-day, Police Officers in School Safety Edu- 
cation course, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Sep. 11—Five-day, Basic Traffic Course, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 

Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 11—Pive-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, II.) 

Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University Traffie Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIL) 

Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffie Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Sep. 14—Fall Term (18 weeks), Police Science and 
Administration Program, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 


Sep. 25—Two-week Basic Police Training School, Center 
for Police Training, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Sep. 25—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 





JULY, 





Oct. 9—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 16—Five week, 27th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Oct. 17—Five-day 7th Southwest Arson Investigation 
Institute, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 23—Two-week survey, Introduction to Criminalistics, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $135) 

Oct. 30—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 6—Five-day, Command Officers’ Course, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 7—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar in Fun- 
damentals of Police Supervision, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 13—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Super- 
vision, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Nov. 14—(Nov. 14-15, 21-22, 28) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Nov. 29—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar on 
Burglary, Robbery and Forgery, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla. 


Dec. 4—Five-day Traffic Law Enforcement Course, 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 7—3-day, Third Annual Symposium, Great Issues 
in Law Enforcement, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


1962 


Jan. 8—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. 
$150) 
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Jan. 8—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 22—Five-day, 6th Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile 
Problems, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Feb. 13—(Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Command Officers’ 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

Feb. 19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 

Feb. 26—Five week, 28th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Mar. 7—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 11—Three-day, 3rd Polygraph Examination Seninar- 
Clinic, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

Mar. 13—(Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Traffic Law Enforcement 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


Mar. 19—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part I, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(Must enroll for Part II also, June 18) 

\pr. 2—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

(pr. 16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion Center For Police Training, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

Apr. 30—Five-day, 8th Southwest Homicide Investigation 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

(Apr. 30—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

May 7—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

May 20—Six-day, Institute on Police Community Rela- 
tions, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jun. 4—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 

(Jun. 12-13, 19-20, 26) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

Jun. 18—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part 
II, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. (Must have completed Part I. Mar. 19) 





Jun. 12 
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POSITIONS OPEN 




















Chief of Police. Kansas City, Missouri. W. H. 
Bates, Secretary-Attorney of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, writes: ““We are earnestly interested in ob- 
taining someone with outstanding qualifications and 
with experience and training in municipal law en- 
forcement and have been referred to your Association 
to make inquiry concerning persons with whom you 
can put us in contact. If you know of interested and 
qualified persons who might be available, please have 
them contact me promptly Mr. Bates states it 
is not anticipated that the position will be filled 
until the middle of August, 1961. 


\ddress applications to Mr. W. H. Bates, Secretary 
Attorney, Board of Police Commissioners, Kansas 
City 6. Missouri 


New Address 6 eb fon the Rhode Island State Po- 
lice is Box 185, North Scituate, Rhode Island, re- 
ports Col. Harrie C, Gill, Superintendent. 


Thirty-lour law enforcement officers from Nicar- 
agua, Canada, Iran, Japan and the United States 
completed a 3-week course in “Supervision of Police 
Personnel” at the Northwestern University ‘Traffic 
Institute in Evanston, IIl., April 21. 


SS 
OBITUARY 


Epwarp J. Kirk, Chief of Police, Weehawken, New 
Jersey, succumbed to a coronary thrombosis June 12, 


while visiting his doctor for a routine checkup. 


\ member of the Weehawken police torce lor 45 
years, he had been head of the department for the 
past 21 years and was on terminal leave for official 


retirement in September 


\ popular chief in his area and state, he was 
responsible for introducing many innovations and 
improvements in the police department to provide 
more elfective service. He was widely known for 
his two hobbies—collecting historical memorabilia 
of Weehawken township and a rare collection of 
pipes from all over the world, to which he had added 
some 100 of his own designs handcarved from blocks 
of briarwood. 


Chief Kirk was a life member of LACP and regularly 
attended the Association’s annual conferences. He 
was also secretary of the Hudson County Police Chiefs’ 


Association 
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ONFERENCE 1 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform [ACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdqtrs., St. Augustine, Fla. 


Jul. 24-27—International Association for Identification, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In- 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 


Aug. 21-24—Institute of Traffic Engineers, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffie Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Aug. 29-30—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 54th 
Annual Conference, Monterey Hotel, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Sep. 24-29—American Correctional Association, Deshler 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 27-29—Annual Western States Safe Burglar Inves- 

tigators Conference, Eugene Hotel, Eugene, Ore. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Volice, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Oct. 1-6—American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, 29th annual conference, Hotel Deau- 
ville, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Oct. 16-17—lowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Burlington, Burington, Iowa. 
Noy. 25-29—American Municipal Congress, Hotel Olym- 
pic-Western, Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo. 


1962 


June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open 
only to bona fide police officers. 


Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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APCO TO MEET 


Some 500 communications officers from public safe 
ty agencies throughout the United States and overseas 
will meet in Long Beach, Calif., at the LaFayette 
Hotel, August 1-4, when the Associated Police Com 
munication Officers holds its annual national con 
ference. ‘Technical talks by members will include 


aspects of communication by all public safety radio 


services, including police, fire, forestry, conservation, 
highway maintenance agencies and local governments 


Officers of APCO are R. James Evans, president, 
Michigan State Police, East Lansing, Mich.; Joseph 
T. Marshall, first vice president, Virginia State Police, 
Richmond, Va.; Harvey O. Platt, second vice presi 
dent, Riverside County, Calif.; Harvey F. Nash, third 
vice president, Nebraska Safety Patrol, Lincoln, Neb.; 
and Howard P. Black, Mobile, Ala., Police Depart 
ment. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
patrol force for maximum effectiveness in crime de 


lo deploy his mobile 


terrence, Chief Curtis Brostron is now putting on the 
the streets 106 one-man cars and 13 two-man cars 
during the day watch; at 3 p.m. the ratio changes to 
75 one-man cars and 45 two-man cars; and at 7 p.m. 
another 30 two-man cars from the mobile reserve are 
placed where selective enforcement indicates they will 


be needed most. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited 


Associated Research, Inc. 

Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, In 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt 

Hamburger Woolen, Inc. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co. 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
William Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

C. H. Stoelting Co. 

Charles C Thomas, Publishe: 


Police Chief 








